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For Days of Meditation 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND By Joun W. PLaTNeR and others 
Abounding in genial humor and happy phraseology, this book offers a readable account of the Congre- 
gationalists, Unitarians, Baptists, Quakers, Episcopalians, Methodists, Universalists, and Swedenbor- 
gians, each by a leader in his denomination. Taken together, these essays form another link of fellow- 
ship between the Protestant communions. $2.75 


THE SELF AND NATURE By Dewitt H. Parker 
“An interesting introduction to the consideration of the problems of personal identity, of perception, 
of time and space, of causality, and—not to mention other matters dealt with—of the nature of knowl- 
edge. . . Its attitude to the riddle of the universe is an encouraging one, since its teaching discredits 
pessimism.”’—Scotsman (Edinburgh). $2.00. 


APPLIED ETHICS By THEOpoRE ROOSEVELT 
This lecture, delivered at Harvard University in 1910, constitutes an appeal for the highest possible 
service to the Republic by the devoted carrying-out of principles commonly recognized as good. Illus- 
trations are drawn from the work of Goethals, Pinchot, Hay, Root and others. 75 cents. 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY By SHAILER MATHEWS 
The author seeks to determine from actual events whether history has not in itself spiritual forces which 
may result in “a renewed confidence in our threatened idealism and a revived confidence in the might 
of right.” It offers to the bewildered a clue to sane, hopeful thinking in these disordered days. $1.50. 


ee OF SYSTEMS AND PRODUCTIVE DUALITY By Witmon H. SHELDON 
\ distinct achievement. . . . The volume offers an admirably sympathetic and accurate cross-section 
of the deposit of the entire philosophic tradition. . . . It is a very substantial and much needed achieve- 
ment to see into the motives, the difficulties, and the deeper points of contact between the major types 

of philosophic thinking.”"—7The Philosophical Review. $3.50. 


THE ORDER OF NATURE By LawreENcE J. HENDERSON 
An attempt to summarize the results of scientific investigation in the fields of chemistry and biology 
and to apply them to fundamental philosophical questions. The argument is net only strikingly origi- 
nal, but very cogent, and seems certain to influence the trend of modern thinking. $1.50. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE GREEKS By Criirrorp H. Moore 
“Mr. Moore has succeeded in giving a remarkably clear and sensible sketch of the whole course of 
ancient religious thought so far as it is most interesting. He gives one the impression that he is quite 
at home in every part of the wide field which he surveys. . . . It would be difficult to find another 
short treatise on the subject so fair in its judgments and so sensible in its outlook. It may be confi- 
dently recommended to intelligent readers.”"—Journal of Hellenic Studies. $2.25. 


PAGAN IDEAS OF IMMORTALITY IN THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE By Cuirrorp H. Moore 
The Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality, for 1918. The author, after discussing the ideas of a future life 
which were current in ancient Greece and Rome, draws some comparison between these views and 
those of early Christianity. 85 cents. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS (The Transmigration of Souls) By Georce F. Moore 
The Ingersoll Lecture for 1914. The wide influence of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls will 
be a revelation to those unfamiliar with the history of this curious belief and the various forms it has 

taken. &5 cents. 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
1. The Composition and Date of Acts. By Charles C. Torrey of Yale University. 75 cents. 


2. The Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jewish and Hellenistic Religion. By William H. P. Hatch, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. $1.00. 


3. Ephod and Ark: A Study in the Records and Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. By William R. Arnold, 
Andover Theological Seminary. $1.50. 


4. The Gospel Manuscripts of the General Theological Seminary. By Charles C. Edmunds, of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and William H. P. Hatch. $1.25. 


5. Macarii Anecdota: Seven Unpublished Homilies of Macarius. Edited by G. L. Marriott, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England. $1.25. 


6. The Style and Literary Method of Luke: I. The Diction of Luke and Acts. By Henry J. Cadbury, of 
Haverford College. $1.25. 


7. . Is Mark a Roman Gospel? By Benjamin W. Bacon, of Yale University. $1.25. 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


An undenominational quarterly designed to serve the needs not only of clergymen and scholars, but of 
all who are interested in religious thought and in the place and function of religion in modern life. $2.00. 


These books may be found at all bookshops. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer at the Dedication 
of a Child 
RACIOUS GOD, feedest Thy flock like a 
shepherd, who gatherest the lambs in Thine arms 
and carriest them in Thy bosom, we worshipfully 
bring this little child to Thee, sharing with solemn joy the 
vows of duty and love which these parents have spoken at 
rhy holy altar. To us all as a community and a church 
lhou hast committed obligations for his upbringing and 
As Thou hast taught us in Thy word and in 
manifold observation that none of us liveth to himself, so 


who 


guidance. 


would acknowledge our part and share in moulding 
of this little child and of all children Thou dost 
send into the circle of our churchly fellowship. May the 


e life 


elfare of this child lie near to our hearts and may all 
the ministries of Thy church be planned and exercised in 
ing and wise solicitude for his growth and nurture in 
admonition of the Lord. 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who took little chil- 
in His arms and blessed them, and who bade us be- 
d how the secret of Thy holy kingdom, hidden from the 
wise and prudent, is revealed unto babes, draw near to 
these parents, we beseech Thee, to interpret and confirm 
n their hearts the impulse which has led them to seek 
hy blessing in this public committal of their child to Thee. 
i gavest him them and in grateful joy tney would re- 
im to Thee. Make him Thy child. Lend to the 
hearts and minds of these parents Thy wisdom, Thy ten- 
derness, Thy patience, Thy constancy. Hold before them 
sound ideals and give them grace and knowledge to achieve 
them. In the problems that will surely confront them, 
problems of infinite delicacy, share Thyself with them, O 
Lord, and show them a way which without Thee they could 
not find. 


Good Father, whose face the angels of these little ones 
do always behold in heaven, and in whose sight not a spar- 
row is forgotten, surround with Thine unfailing goodness 
and providence this child whom we today dedicate to Thy 
service. As one by one his powers unfold, may they be used 
for Thee. Defend him against his soul 
which lie in wait to and to destroy. Furnish 
him by Thy grace with those qualities of character 
which shall make him a blessing to his parents and to all 
who come within the scope of his life. 


the foes of 


tempt 


So guide his young 
feet that in the day when he stands to choose for himself, 
he may make Christ his Lord, and, accepting baptism, 
take his place in the church which today shares the joy 
and burden of these parents who present him to Thee. 
We ask for Jesus’ sake-——Amen. 


Disciples Had No Share In Eliminating Union 
Features From Inter-Church Movement 


T CANNOT be made too clear that in tne progressive 
| pruning away of the union features from the original 
conception of the Interchurch Movement the Disciples of 
Christ took no part. This is important for the sake of the 


record. From the beginning their boards responded with 
enthusiasm, sending at the first larger and more represen- 
tative delegations to the preparatory conferences than any 
The Disciples set limiting 
conditions upon the fulfilment of which their co-operation 
would be given. One communion declined to participate un- 
less the Y. M. C. A. were left out. Another qualified its par- 
ticipation by the demand that the leaders of the Movement 
be not chosen by the various missionary boards, but by the 
denominational judicatories. Another demanded that all 


other communion. forth no 
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implications favorable to the merging or even federating 
of local churches be removed. And several refused to 
have anything to do with it until the idea of a common 
treasury was abandoned and provision made for each 
denomination to simply fill its own treasury with its own 
funds. All these qualifications had to be taken into ac- 
count by the creative organizers of the Movement. Rather 
than let the Movement come to nought through these 
assertions of sectarian suspicion and selt-interest, these 
qualifications were accepted one after the other, thus radi- 
cally transforming the character of the project from the 
It was de- 
cided that it would be better to have practically complete 
interdenominational co-operation on a minimum than to 
fail to enlist certain great denominations by insistence 
upon a more idealistic maximum. Perhaps this was wise. 
Events only will prove whether it was wise or otherwise. 
But the Disciples have had no share, either informally or 


original and far more idealistic conception. 


officially, in squeezing the idealism out of the great pro- 
They responded to the first call with alacrity and 
ardor. They would have gone in with the Y. M. C. A., with 


ject. 


federation and local merging made explicit, with a com- 
mon treasury—indeed, they preferred these features and 
are suffering an appreciable diminution of zeal because of 
their a-plenty 
brought against the Disciples for their attitude toward 
this or that united project in the past. But in this case it 
is due them to leave no doubt as to their heartiness in 
going the full length of the original Interchurch idea. 


elimination. There have been counts 


Appeal of the Movement Greatly 


Restricted by Sectional Comprises 


Hk fact cannot be evaded that the appeal of the Inter- 
church Movement has lost much of its grip and 
force through its compromise with the sectarian spirit. 
Large areas of Christian imagination and conviction have 
been sacrificed by the adjustment process through which 
the Interchurch idea has passed. There is widespread 
disappointment among the more catholic spirits of the 
churches, who think of the Movement as having been 
captured by the ecclesiastics and re-formed them into 
an ingenious device to still further entrench the denom- 
inational order of things. A distinguished churchman, 
noted for his conciliatory temper and his loyalty to all 
Christian enterprise, including his own denomination, con- 
fessed to a group of friends recently that he was having 
difficulty in throwing himself and his congregation into the 
Movement. When asked 


he answered that he did not like its sectarian character as 


Interchurch for his reason, 
determined by the multiple treasuries inte which the funds 
Pressed further, he flatly deciarea@ that, in 
his opinion, “no denomination is worthy in this age to be 


were to go. 
entrusted with a great sum of money.” This startling ex- 
pression from a source not accustomed to giving forth un- 
sympathetic radical utterances, disclosed, we believe, a 
subconscious skepticism that is far more widespread than 
secretarial and episcopal and supervisory church func- 
In making its compromises—perhaps, 


the 


tionaries realize. 


we repeat, unavoidable compromises Interchurch 
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Movement has lost the thrilling note of idealism and unity 
which would have awakened responsive impulses in myl- 
titudes of evangelical-minded men and women within and 
outside of the churches who look with doubt or indiffer. 
ence upon any program of Christian expansion which lim. 
its itself to the constricting channels of our sectarian or. 
ganizations. 


Other Types Who Object to the 
Interchurch Project 

N THE other hand, justice to the Interchurch enter- 

prise demands that we call attention to the opposite 
type of sentiment with which its moulders have had to 
contend. Chiefly, this reactionary opposition found its locus 
among typical ecclesiastics whose jealousy for the un- 
impairment of their respective denominations is prover- 
bial and ought to be more proverbial than it is. But back 
of them, hidden in the bushes that rim the sectarian order, 
there is, no doubt, a considerable like-minded but unintelli- 
gent constituency, complacent in its ignorance and denom- 
Two rather extreme types of this 
constituency are revealed in the following letters received 
by a state official of the Interchurch Movement: 


inational assurance. 


i am a Gainst the interchurch move ment first last & all 
the time the — ’s has not got nery inch nor ito of its 
Doctrine to Surrender to this union isim the can not 
afford to go into this Federation Move ment if the people 
wants to get togeather so bad why dont they come to the 
church that Jesus organized the ’s is not running a 
round trying to get other denominations to Join them nor 
trying to get them to federate with them the *s dont 
want People in the church that are not 
you put me down a gainst that movement. 


* * 7. 


Your of the third inst. at hand and contents noted, and in 
reply would say that it is hard for me to understand, what i 
would term pure presumtion. on the part of the people that 
you represent, you shurely are awar of the fact that the 

Convention, at its last session voted to have nothing 
to do with your Interchurch World Movement, and i can not 
see why you would persist in troubling the Ministers with 
your Propaganda, which i assure you that i for one am bit- 
terly opposed to. i do not want to be incurtious, but i must 
say, that my people over at - — will have nothing what- 
ever to do with you Movement. we have never done any 
thing as a Denomination that we are asamed of, and tharfor 
have no Compromise to make, and it dose not make any dif- 
ference to me or my church; what the churches of Pastors of 

do. (tho we trustin their integrity) we are going to 
have nothing to do with the Interchurch World Movement, 
nor is thare a Pastor in the but what is of the same 
opinion, neither have i talked to any Ministers any whare 
but what was with one accord aginst the movement. 30 with 
due respect to you and the cause that you represent, i will 
kindly ask you to pleas desist from further troubling me or 
any of my members about the matter. as i have had a talk with 
the church relative to this matter, and am shure we are agreed 
about what corse to pursue. 


Our only comment on these letters is that if the writers 
could be made to know how successful their ecclesiastical 
representatives had been in fortifying the Movement 
against the principle of Christian unity, all their fears and 
inhibitions would be instantly removed. 
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The Unselfishness of 
George Washington 

NE of the most conspicuous traits in George Wash- 
O ington’s character was his unselfishness. At each 
step in his career it is his comrades who press him for- 
ward to the position of honor and responsibility. There 
was none of the anxious place-hunting which often char- 
acterizes army officers and unhappily characterized some 
in the army of the colonists. When the war was won, he 
refused compensation for his services, being already 
amply provided for in his Virginia estate. He went to 
Mount Vernon to enjoy rest. When he was called to the 
presidency, he responded with modesty and hesitation. 
It was this high order of unselfishness which gave him 
a hold upon the hearts of his countrymen never equalled 
by that of any other statesman in American history. This 
quality in Washington was a direct product of his reli- 
He was the patron of the churches in his sec- 
tion of Virginia, and it was a habit of his life to take 
matters of grave national importance to God in prayer. 
He went to school to the one truly unselfish Teacher of 
all history and in this school learned the things that made 
him great, 


gious life. 


Startling Loss to Mission Treasuries Due to 
Abnormal Exchange Conditions 
N' \NE save those in foreign missionary offices re- 
alize with any degree of vividness the critical situa- 
created for the missionary enterprise by the 
abnormal conditions of international exchange. None, 
we say, but we should make an exception of the mission- 
aries themselves who with their families are compelled to 
face an all but impossible economic problem a hundred 
times in every day. President McLean of the Disciples 
Foreign Society advises us that the item of exchange 
alone will cost the Society $161,000 in 1920. This big 
hip of money has to be broken off the main block of 
some $600,000 which the Society administers before a 
dollar is spent on the bread and butter and clothing and 
rentals of the missionaries or on the maintenance of hos- 
pitals and schools in foreign lands. It is a direct reversal 
of former conditions when the exchange operated to en- 
hance the value of the dollar sent to China and India. 
The sum now spent on exchange by this one society is 
greater than the Society’s entire receipts twenty-one years 
ago. In addition to the exchange disparity, the cost of 
the necessaries of life is far greater for the missionaries 
than ever before—fully 100 per cent greater. All this 
lends urgency to the March offering for Foreign Mis- 
sions. This annual event which has become obsolete in 
some two thousand Disciple churches, being absorbed in 
their budget system with weekly offerings for missions, 
still holds a place in some two thousand other churches 
where the weekly system does not obtain. If these 
churches do not make an offering on the first Sunday in 
March the chances are unfavorable for their making any 
offering at all during the year. This is a fact demon- 
strable by statistics covering many years. In all churches 
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—those of the budget class and those of the March of- 
fering class—the first Sunday in March should be used 
as a moment to lay upon the conscience of us comfortable 
American Christians the acute responsibility we bear both 
to maintain and to expand the work of Christ in the non- 
Christian lands. 


The New Christian 
Professions 

HIS is ar age of specialization in religion as well as 

in other forms of human activity. Once a missionary 
was just a missionary. Then we began to hear of medi- 
cal missionaries. Now we have teaching missionaries, 
industrial and agricultural experts, missionary nurses and 
all the rest. In the administration of a local church we 
had formerly only ministers. As the churches in the 
cities grew, the burden of the administration of a large 
parish becane intolerable and assistant ministers were 
chosen. The study of religious education has developed, 
and now there are in most of the larger churches of the 
country directors of religious education. Such an insti- 
tution as the Independence Boulevard church of Kansas 
City finds need of a business manager for the church. 
No volunteer financial secretary could ever hope to direct 
the finances of so great an organization. Women, too, are 
coming in increasing numbers to find a place as religious 
specialists. They have entree into many domestic situa- 
tions which would be closed to a man. 
skilled office helpers. There is room for many sorts of 
young people to enter the field of professional religious 
service. 


Many of them are 


Victory Convention of the 
Equal Suffrage Association 


VERY notable gathering has been held in Chicago 
during the past week. 


For long years the people 
who believed in giving to women the privilege and respon- 
sibility of the ballot have labored, often in the face of great 
opposition and ridicule, to bring their ideals to reality. 
At last there has come the consummation of their wishes. 
At this moment there are not the full number of states,— 
thirty-six,—in the column of ratifying commonwealths. 
But the number is so close to that figure, the action of one 
state assembly after another is so continuous, and the 
assurances of more than the requisite number are so de- 
pendable, that the victory celebration of the organization 
was held on the date originally set, without waiting for the 
But by the 
time this is in type it is probable that the thirty-six neces- 


entire list of state ratifications to be made up. 


sary states will have registered their approval of the new 
charter of enfranchisement for women. This is a great 
achievement. A few years ago the voices of those who 
pleaded for such a measure were few and faint. Woman 
suffrage was a term for ridicule, reproach or humor. Po- 
litical parties were at first disdainful and then disturbed. 
Today they are fiercely contesting with each other fhe 
credit of championship. The names of the pioneers in the 
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movement, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Francis E, Willard and Anna Howard Shaw, are held in 
loving and reverent regard. Not the least of the inspiring 
features in the work of the organization is the fact that it 
is ready to disband and turn the attention of its members 
to the next great tasks of woman’s citizenship—intelligent 
use of the franchise, and the forms of social advancement 
made possible by political action. It is not even necessary 
to extend the suffrage propaganda to other lands, save in 
the Orient and Latin America, for most of the progressive 
nations of Europe have anticipated the action of the 
United States in recognizing the right of woman to the 
ballot. 
another impressive milestone in human progress. 


The Victory Convention marks the passing of 


The First Step Toward 
Unity 

HERE can Christian unity most easily begin? 

What specific function of the evangelical churches 

can most readily and with least disputation be un- 


Where, in a word, is the 
line of least resistance in evolving the technique of or- 


dertaken by a united church? 
ganic Christian unity? These are the questions which 
practical churchmanship will be sure to ask as it contem- 
task of The 


answer given by any informed churchman would most 


plates the huge reuniting Christendom. 
likely be that the missionary function, the function of 
world-wide propaganda of the Christian faith in its con- 
venient dualism of home and foreign missions, is the most 
likely place for unity to begin. This would seem to be the 
line of least resistance for the spirit of Christian unity 
to take. 

Of all the activities of the churches none is so generally 
conceived in unsectarian terms, none so nearly approaches 
true catholicity in its motives and aims as does the work 
of missions. This is especially true of foreign missions. 
Methodist pride is far less concerned in making China 
and Argentina Methodist than in making them Christian. 
The denominational motive plays hardly an appreciable 
part in the response of Presbyterians to the call of Chris- 
tian obligation in Chili and India. Confronting the coarse 


and brutish facts of heathenism our denominational re- 
finements seem futile and impertinent. .It is the big essen- 
tials that count on the mission field, those essentials that 
Christians of many names share together. 

Moreover, the reproach of our multiple and competitive 
administration of missions has already been brought home 
The 


missionaries have voiced the plea of the young native 


to the heart of sectarian Christendom unescapably. 


churches in mission lands that we should cease sending 
sur denominational distinctions to them, that we should 
cease projecting our sectarian divisions into their fellow- 
ship where these divisions have no meaning, and that we 
should remove all coercive restraints from them so that 
they may, if the Holy Spirit moves them, be one body. 
As a matter of fact, in all mission fields this merging of 
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denominational groups into one church is now in progress, 
and in some fields the process has been practically con. 
summated. In the light of this universal process and 
these actual achievements of unity there is widespread dis- 
content on the mission field with the multiple organs of 
missionary administration at the home base. The move- 
ment for a united church on the mission field can never 
reach its goal until it is matched by a unified administra- 
tion of missionary resources at home. Here we seem 
to stand, therefore, at the spot where Christian unity, or- 
ganic and real, may most naturally begin. Let the Chris- 
tian denominations create an organ and commit to it the 
unified function of missionary administration. Let this 
single organ absorb the entire function now exercised by 
the missionary boards of the denominations. And let 
this organ be so created as to be democratically respon- 
sible to the denominations that unite in creating it. This 
is the most obvious and, in some respects, the most ur- 
gent, as it is also the most practicable function which the 
evangelical churches, in earnest about Christian unity, 
may unitedly undertake. 

The provision for the exercise of this function is the 
nub and substance of the plan of organic unity adopted 
at Philadelphia on February 5. It is called a “federal” 
plan of unity, because it does not propose hastily to dis- 
organize the denominations, but to join together such de- 
nominations as are willing in a body to be called “The 
United Churches of Christ in America.” This body is to 
act through a Council which shall exercise such functions 
as are delegated to it by its constitution, and such other 
functions as the participating denominations may from 
time to time delegate to it. The relation of the United 
States government to the state governments furnishes 
the principle and model for the drawing together of the 
As the Federal 
government possesses only such powers as are specifically 
delegated to it by the constitution, and such as may from 
time to time be added thereto by the constituent states, 
so the “United Churches of Christ” would possess only 
such functions as are specifically delegated by the au- 
tonomous participating bodies. And what functions are 
proposed to be delegated to it at the start? The Phila- 
delphia plan provides for only two specific functions te 
be delegated to the United Churches: the consolidation of 
the missionary societies of the constituent denominations, 


now separate Christian denominations. 


and the direction of movements for the merging of local 
churches in overchurched areas. 


It thus proposes to de- 
sectarianize Christian missions and to make this vast en- 
terprise a catholic and unified function of the whole evan- 
gelical body of Christ. It is the intention that as time 
goes on and the spirit of unity grows with exercise, other 
functions now exercised denominationally will be pro- 
gressively taken over by the “United Churches of Christ.” 
With their gradual taking over the tendency would cer- 
tainly be for denominational self-consciousness to fade, 
and for denominations themselves to disintegrate, until 
at last the “churches” would find themselves one Church, 
one body. The language of the instrument adopted by 
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the Philadelphia conference and now submitted to the 
churches for ratification is clear and candid as to this 
ideal. It “In taking this step, we look forward 
with confident hope to that complete unity toward which 
we believe the spirit of God is leading us. Once we shall 
ave cooperated whole-heartedly in such visible body, in 


Says: 


the holy activities of the work of the church, we are per- 
suaded that our differences will be minimized and our 
union become more vital and effectual.” The report of 
the sub-committee which prepared and presented the plan 
carried the following interpretative comment upon it: 


In order to progress, the first step must be taken in the 
ght direction the plan of federal union (that is, by 
niting the churches through the mediation of a Council that 
shall have real powers of review and control and unify the 
work of all the communions participating), will have this 

result: That, after it shall have been in operation for a term 
of years, the importance of divisive names and creeds and 
ethods will pass more and more into the dim background 
of the past, and acquire, even in the particular denomination 
tself, a merely historical value, and the churches then will 
ve ready for and will demand a more complete union; so 
hat what was the “United Churches of Christ in America” 
can become the “United Church of Christ in America,” a 
real ecclesiastical entity, with ecclesiastical powers, holding 
nd administering ecclesiastical! property and funds of such 


united church. 


Here, plainly, is the embodiment of a new vision in 
It goes far beyond anything 
that has yet been undertaken by Protestantism. The fact 
that the type of organic union proposed is called “federal” 


Christian statesmanship. 


should not lead to confusing it with the now existing 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 

There are radical differences between them. The Fed- 
eral Council was created to act for the denominations in 
the performance of certain functions which the denomina- 
tions were not doing, and were by their separateness in- 
capable of doing. The plan of organic federal union pro- 
poses to assume certain functions the churches are now 
exercising because those functions belong to the whole 
body of Christ and not to a sect. The denominations in 
creating the Federal Council jealously guarded their ab- 
solute ecclesiastical independence, and the spirit and prac- 
tice of Federation is to magnify and 
“loyalty” and to make sectarian distinctions 
seem important. The plan of organic federal union works 
in the opposite direction; the churches adopting it com- 
to the ideal of a united Protestantism; 
they pass over at once to the United body two of their 
ecclesiastical prerogatives and pave the way for the 
passing over of yet other prerogatives, as rapidly or as 
slowly as the Spirit of God makes plain the practicability 
of doing so. Federation faces in the direction of the de- 
1omimational order. Federal union faces in the direction 
of a united church. Federation seeks to enhance the wel- 
fare of each constituent denomination. - Federal union 
explicitly assumes the passing of denominationalism 
and the final consummation of the organic and vital unity 
for which Christ prayed. 

The Philadelphia plan marks out the best path that has 


intensify sec- 


” 


tarian 


mit themselves 
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It does 
not propose the impossible, neither does it delude with 
pretty but insincere talk about unity. 
it. It is positive. 
alone as in what it touches. 


yet been descried for the attainment of unity. 


It has substance to 
It is statesmanly in what it leaves 
It avoids disputatious topics 
like orders and modes of baptism and ritual, as well as 
creedal refinements. But it faces the church in the right 
direction. It outlines the goal,and bravely takes the first 
step toward its realization. 

Enthusiasm for the plan is not based on any naive hop« 
of an immediate ratification, though even the most opti- 
mistic may be astonished at the revelations of the depth 
of popular conviction in the churches on the matter of 
unity. But conservative optimists see the obstacles in 


the way. There is enormous denominational inertia to 


be overcome. There are powerful personal and institu- 
tional forces that drive churchly thinking into sectarian 
grooves and corners. There is unimaginative mental 
habit which sees no way but the established way of car- 
rying on Christian work. Then, too, there is the fashion 
of sentimentalizing about Christian unity, treating it as 
a kind of other-worldly ideal, a far-off divine event to- 
ward which the ecclesiastical order vaguely moves but 
for whose drawing near none of us need practically con- 
cern himself. That 


each of them will be met and slain one cannot doubt who 


These are the lions in the path. 
has overheard our Lord interceding with the Father for 


the unity of all who believe on him. 


The Bible and the Modern 
World 


ROM certain points of view it is very inspiring to 


learn of the large and increasing output of such or- 
ganizations as the American Bible Society and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
guages in which the Holy Scriptures are printed grows 
No 
new fragment of the Word is translated into a hitherto 


The number of lan- 
from year to year, and reaches into the hundreds. 


unknown tongue without receiving at once the recogni- 
tion of those great printing establishments that multty 
An 
traveling men, the Gideons, 


versions and copies of the Bible for all the races. 
organization of Christian 
places a Bible in every room of every hotel in the land. 
Bibles and Testaments were supplied to practically the 
entire body of men making up the fighting forces of th 
United States in the great war. There is something stimu 
lating in the most cursory survey of the facts relating to 
the printing and circulation of the Scriptures in this gen- 
eration. 

But the mere distribution of the book does not carry 
with it the certainty of increased knowledge of its con- 
tents or a deepening appreciation of its values. It is not 
a magical object, whose mere presence works miracles of 
information or the transformation of character. Occa- 
sionally the mere reading of the Scriptures opens up to 
some impressionable mind a vista of renewal and power. 
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But the Bible is thrust into unceasing competition with a 
mass of printed material that pours like a Niagara from 
the printing press, and steals away the time and the inter- 
The older devotion 
to the Word which marked the days when it was a rare 
One must go to 
the Bible with the sense of obligation or the joy of the 


est of all but the most purposeful. 
and costly possession has passed away. 


saint in days like these, when so many other interests 
demand attention. 

Nor is there longer available as a stimulant to Bible 
study that wave of intense concern which was caused by 
the critical inquiries into the nature and relations of the 
Scriptures. The birth and rapid development of the new 
sciences of textual and historical criticism, archaeology, 
comparative history and religion, and the history and 
psychology of religion, awakened a profound and fasci- 
nated interest in the Bible as the most outstanding object 
That 
illumination has not been dimmed, but we have grown in a 
measure accustomed to it, so that the pages of the great 
Classic do not stand out in such vivid lines as they did a 
decade ago. 


of scrutiny in the midst of the lamps thus lighted. 


Then there were anxious and bitter contre 
versies, for many thought that scholarship was planning 
some deadly attack upon the Word of God. Now all but a 
bare and belated remnant of the unaware have come to 
accept what the new sciences have to offer in the way 
of interpretative aid, and have added them to their appa- 
ratus of biblical interpretation . 


It is evident that for the true evaluation of the Scrip- 
tures and their appropriation as the means of religious 
culture and spiritual power, only a secondary value can be 
placed upon their miscellaneous circulation, their compul- 
sory inclusion in the curricula of public institutions of 
learning, the vast mass of illustrative material now avail- 
able for their explication, or the fact that in most homes 
of the better sort a Bible of some kind is usually to be 
found—if properly hunted. Something is to be expected 

sible in 
Our best 
writers, even the most cynical of them like the Shaws and 
the Masters’ fall on occasion upon some familiar line from 


from the more or less constant references to the 


the writings and speech of the well informed. 


the Bible to lend force to their paragraphs, and every now 
and then some new and thrilling reinterpretation of a 
biblical theme is put into literary form, as when Wells 
tells again the imperishable epic of Job in “The Undying 
Fire.” Such reading should send one back to his Bible 
with the feeling that he has come upon a veritable Twen- 
tieth Century Old Testament. 

But it remains ever more evident that it is the home and 
the church that must afford the Bible an assured place in 
the love and life of the people. In the Christian lands of 
Lurope the early days of the war witnessed a great revival 


of Bible reading and study, not merely of the crude apoca- 


lyptic sort, but for comfort of soul and renewal of faith 
in dark days. In America we did not come close enough 
to the black tragedy of the conflict to feel the overwhelm- 
ing necessity for communion with the sources of our 
religious life. And since the war, the nervous tension felt 


in all areas of our experience,—industrial, commercial, 
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political and religious,—has kept most of our people from 
the full realization of their loss in the neglect of the 
supreme literature of religion. The Bible is not a talis- 
man, from the possession and reading of which one gains 
some magical property of goodness. The Bible is not a 
sacred task-text, from the reading of which as a practice of 
piety one derives merit. The Bible is not a miraculously 
created document, whose words were dictated in some 
supernatural manner, and have therefore a unique pro- 
perty of sanctity. 

The Bible is the human record of a unique spiritual ex- 
perience, both personal and national, which has left the 
world immeasurably richer. It deserves by its intrinsic 
worth to be the norm of the spiritual life of mankind. The 
life of the Lord is there recorded in language simple, hu- 
His first interpreters have thrown 
around that life the messages which point the curve of all 
human growth toward the ideal. The words of the Bible 
are words of truth and of power. It is not only the su- 
preme classic of religion, but the authoritative mandate to 


man and intelligible. 


the soul of man. It is in all regards worthy of its name, 
the Bible, the Master Book, the Word of God. The basic 
task of religious education in these days of unsteady and 
superficial knowledge of the mysteries of the spiritual life 
is to make the Bible truly known to all men. 


Amazing Ignorance on 
Prohibition 


ITH the provincialism which characterizes New 
W vores attitude toward most nation-wide move- 

ments of a public moral character, some of the 
magazines and other periodicals published there display 
an astonishing lack of information on Prohibition. A 
case in point is an editorial in The Nation of February 7 
on “Prohibitionist Methods.” The editorial criticizes the 
leaders of the dry movement because of extensive prepara- 
It says: 
“Such extraordinary rigor of enforcement as is now con- 
templated is little likely to commend Prohibition to 
thoughtful persons.” 


tions to secure the enforcement of the law. 


The writer of the editorial evidently 
knows little about the principles that have become well 
defined as a result of the longtime fight against the organ- 
ized liquor traffic. There is nothing in the national law 
which does not have its counterpart in the law enforcement 
codes of the various dry states. These laws have been 
developed through years of practical experience with this 
wiliest, craftiest, most unscrupulous band of law breakers 
which has ever infested the land. The Nation ought to 
know, if it does not know, that any loophole left in the 
law would be used by the liquor traffic to break down the 
law. Years of experience have demonstrated that the 
more drastically the law is enforced the better it pleases 
the people. The Eighteenth Amendment was brought 
about because the people desired the elimination of the 
liquor traffic. 

The Nation does not commend its position to thoughtful 
people when it says: “Spokesmen of various societies 
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which have been working to secure the Amendment have 
passed from confidence and power to arrogance and po- 
litical coercion. Such a spokesman in New York City 
impudently tells the members of the Legislature what 
kind of enforcement act will be acceptable and that it will 
be that act or none.” This “impudent” leader of the 
\nti-Saloon League is doing his simple duty in serving 
notice to the members of the Legislature that any Bill con- 
taining “jokers” which will nullify the law and give the 
liquor interests a chance to override the law will not be 
acceptable. The state superintendent of the New York 
Anti-Saloon League is displaying precisely the same sort 
of “impudence” which the Allies used in outlining the 
details of the armistice. The Nation ought to keep in- 
formed on current facts before it consents to criticize the 
Prohibition forces for their activity. The liquor interests 
have disbanded none of their organizations. They are 
proclaiming that they will capture one or the other, or 
both, of the forthcoming conventions of the national par- 
ties and control the writing of the platforms. They 
openly assert that they will carry the question of liberal- 
izing (which amounts to nullifying) the Prohibition law 
into the fight in each congressional district. 

If The Nation favors the return of the liquor traffic it 
would seem more honest for it openly to champion that 
side than to criticize the Anti-Saloon League for doing 
the things that are necessary for the sustention of the law. 

“One cannot wonder,” continues this artless argument, 
“if there is not some ominous lack of popular support for 
a regime which requires such extraordinary effort for its 
maintenance.” What does the editor suppose the liquor 
traffic is doing all this time? Why are they maintaining 
and strengthening their organizations and building new 
ones? Does he expect that the liquor traffic expects to 
accept the law and abide by it? Then how does he ac- 
count for the utterances of Governor Smith of his own 
state, or Governor Edwards of New Jersey, or the fight 
in Ohio, or the procession of attacks in the courts, or the 
attempted political crucifixion of every official who stands 
or the honest enforcement of the law? 

But the apex of misinformation is reached in this ar- 
ticle when it treats of world-wide Prohibition as though 
t were something contemplated by the Prohibtion Party. 
Che “World League Against Alcoholism” was formed in 
Washington in June, 1919, when representatives of more 
than forty nations were present. The Anti-Saloon League 
of America is a part of that organization. It is at this time 
working to secure twenty-five million dollars, one-third of 
which sum will be used to help overthrow the liquor traf- 
fic in other countries. The work of the World League in 
most foreign countries will be under the leadership of 
the temperance organizations belonging to the respective 

ountries, and the activities of Americans will be confined 
to bearing testimony as to the effects of Prohibition in 
this country and as to our experience of the most effective 
methods of bringing it about. For several months offices 
have been established in several countries. It certainly 
should be considered nothing strange that the churches 
which the Anti- Saloon League represents are inter- 
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ested in world-wide Prohibition. The churches are 
raising hundreds of millions of dollars, much of which 
will be spent in foreign missionary activities. Reports 
everywhere show that among the influences most active 
in retarding the successful operation of missionary en- 
terprises, none is more powerful than the liquor traffic. 
It causes the waste of a large portion of missionary funds. 
As a mere matter of conserving missionary investments it 
is necessary that the liquor traffic be destroyed every- 
where. To compare the activity for world Prohibition to 
the propaganda of the Imperial German Government, is 
simply the climax of stupidity. 


Things That Are Small 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS putting on my Outer Garments, and going unto a 
| Committee Meeting. And I was late. And Keturah 
said unto me, Go thou by the way of the house of our 
Daughter, and give her this Package, and speak unto her 
such and such Messages, and then go thou unto thy Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

And I did even as she said unto me. But I was in 
haste, and I tarried not long, nor sat down. 

And as I hastened away, I heard a great Cry, and I 
turned back to see if the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah had broken her Neck. And she had not broken 
her Neck, but I had broken her Heart. 

And I asked, What is the matter with my little girl? 

And she sobbed and she answered, Grandpa hardly 
spoke to me. I am so little he does not care for me. 

Now when I heard this I was smitten to mine heart, for 
it had been even as she said. And the little maiden is 
unto me as the Apple of mine Eye. But I had been in an 
Hurry, for there was a Cominittee Meeting, and I was late. 

And I entered the House, and I took her into mine 
arms, and I sat in a Chair with the little maiden in my 
lap, and with her Golden Hair upon my Shoulder, and I 
said, Let the Committee Meeting go hang. 

And she said, You do love me, Grandpa, don’t you, even 
if I am small? 

And I said, My dear, I love thee as much as if thou 
wert the Fat Lady in the Side Show, and maybe more. 
Yea, I do not think it would be possible for a Grandsire 
to love a little damsel more than I love thee. 

And she put her arms around my neck, and the Com- 
mittee Meeting just had to mosey along as best it could 
till I got there. 

Now after a while she got down, and we bade each 
other an Happy Good-bye, and I went my way. And 
as I went, I thought of the children of God who some- 
times get to feeling just the same way and thinking that 
their Heavenly Father doth not care for them because 
they are so Little, and He is busy with Great Things. 

And I prayed unto my God on behalf of all such Heart- 
Broken children of His, that He will gather them in his 
arms, and comfort them, and tell them to cast all their 
care upon Him, for it Mattereth to Him concerning them. 





























































































































































































DISCONNECTED study of the religious condi- 

tions of any particular period may beget either a 

false hope or a false despair. It is necessary to 

view these conditions in their relation to the conditions 

prevailing in other times, to note whether there have been 

changes, how great these changes have been, and in what 

direction they have taken place. 1 do not see how anyone 

can arise from such a comparative study of the religious 

conditions of our time and earlier times in this country 

without a feeling of distinct joy and thanksgiving. There 

has been for more than a hundred years now in our land a 
steady religious advance. 

There has been an advance in the moral conditions of 
the Christian churches. Evils that were tolerated a hun- 
dred years ago in the churches would be inconceivable 
today. There was an interesting article some years since 
in what was then The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
by Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago, entitled, if 1 remem- 
ber right, “A Hundred Years Ago and Today,” in which 
Dr. Johnson gathered from the past actual historic inci- 
dents of moral lapse and failure in the Christian church, 
and compared those conditions with the conditions pre- 
vailing now. In those days there were Christian minis- 
ters who were drowned in their own beer vats. There 
were ministers who ran illicit distilleries six days in the 
week, but never ventured outside their own houses for 
fear of arrest, and then on the Lord’s Day, when they 
were secure from the process-server, walked out in great 
dignity to preach the gospel in their own churches. There 
were many conditions akin to these, which would be sim- 
ply impossible for us to tolerate for a moment in the 
church today. It is true that the moral tone of society as 
a whole has changed for the better in this same period, 
but the advance of the moral character of the Christian 
church has been even greater. The church today is salt 
and light in modern society in a far truer and more vital 
sense than in the past 

And while many lament doctrinal laxity and assert that 
the church no longer believes its creeds, I believe that it 
can be shown that there is far more intelligent and reso- 
lute conviction regarding the fundamental teachings of 
the New Testament now than in any other period in 
American history. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES 


Some of the evidence of the changes for the better 
which have taken place is found in the statistical facts of 
the growth of what is called the evangelical churches in 
the United States. In the year 1800 there were only 
seven communicant members of evangelical churches in 
this land out of every 100 of the population. In 1850 
that number had grown to fifteen out of every 100 of 
the population. In 1870 it had grown to 1712. In 1880 
out of every 
100 of the population of this land were members of evan- 


it had grown to twenty; and in 1903, 22.7 
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gelical Christian churches. In 1919 the percentage had 
risen to over twenty-five, and if the Roman Catholic 
church is added the proportion of church membership to 
the population is over thirty. These are the facts as to 
the general population. The change in higher educa- 
tional institutions is still more remarkable. Mr. Hardy 
has gathered the evidence in “The Churches and Educated 
Men” regarding the prevalence of unbelief in the Ameri- 
can colleges at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
In 1800 there were five Christians in Yale and in Harvard 
there were no Christians among 150 students. Now the 
percentage of communicant church members in the state 
universities is between 70 and 80 per cent and in the de- 
nominational colleges it is over 95 per cent. Whatever 
is said today about the growing alienation of men from 
the church and of the diminishing influence of the church 
on the life of the nation is met by these stubborn and in- 
disputable facts about our religious life. 

This advance in the church strength of America has 
been clearest and surest where the central evangelical 
convictions have been most firm and commanding. Some 
years ago I gathered the statistics of eight or ten of the 
leading churches for a period of some twelve years. In 
those twelve years all these churches of which I am 
speaking made great gains in their membership. The 
lowest gain was 7 per cent, and the highest 45 per cent, 
the next lowest above the 7 per cent gain being a gain of 
22 per cent. Far beyond the growth in population in these 
twelve years had been the growth in the communicant 
membership of our evangelical churches. Those churches 
registered the greatest advance which had most unequiv- 
ocally maintained the historic and living faith in the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. The success and power 
of movements like the Y. M. C A. also have been meas- 
ured by their loyalty to this faith. Contradictory judg- 
ments can be found with the greatest ease, but Sir George 
Williams knew what he was talking about and he was 
telling the truth when he wrote to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the world on his eighty-fourth birth- 
day: 

Looking back, I attribute the widely extended and varied 
usefulness of the work to the circumstance that, through 
divine goodness and help, the Associations have been main- 
tained in steadfast loyalty to the Word of God and to the 
great and fundamental verities of the Christian faith. Their 
consistent testimony, from the beginning, to the power of di- 
vine grace, and to the ability and willingness of Christ to 
save from sin and its consequences, and to preserve unto life 
eternal all who put their trust in him, has received the seal 
of God’s approval and blessing. While the Associa- 
tions have rightly held in just and high appreciation and been 
ready to use every instrumentality that could aid their en- 
deavors to build up a strong type of Christian manhood in 
those coming under their influence, they have ever held before 
them as their supreme object the leading of young men to 
know Christ as their individual and personal Saviour. This 
has been the secret of their success and usefulness in the past, 
and I have every confidenc that, so long as the Associations 
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make this their first aim and desire, God will continue to give 
His benediction upon their work. - «+ « « Many insti- 
tutions and societies which sprang into existence long after 
our Associations commenced their work have long since spent 
their forces and discontinued their efforts. The spiritual ele- 
ment in the Associations, which throughout their history has 
been their distinguishing feature, has been the secret of their 
continuance no less than of their success and usefulness. 


CHRISTIANITY NOT DOOMED 


It is obvious that we are not conceding the claims of 
those who say that traditional Christianity is doomed and 
that the church has ceased to be a force in America. This 
view we accept not for one moment. There is an appall- 
ing mass of ignorance of Christianity, and the churches 
are incompetent enough, as all other institutions are, and 
most of them far more so than the churches, and the in- 
fluence of Christianity is far from what it ought to be in 
America. But three things are true: first, that the church 
is stronger today than it has ever been; second, that the 
most living and pervasive and penetrating movements of 
today are religious movements, like foreign missions and 
the movement of cooperation among the churches, and 
that the forces which plan evil in national and interna- 
tional affairs are more afraid of the churches than they 
ever were; and third, that there is a more general recog- 
nition now than ever before of the need of what the 
churches alone can provide in the life of the nation and 
the world. “Above all else,” says “The Manufacturers’ 
Record,” in a recent much quoted editorial, “this country 
needs a nation-wide revival of old fashioned prayer meet- 
ing religion.” “The need of the hour,” says Babson’s 
Barometer Letter, “is not more legislation. The need of 
the hour is more religion. The church is the only organi- 
zation in existence for generating right motives in men.” 
Surely the future looks black enough,” says Colonel Wat- 
terson, “yet it holds a hope, a single hope. One, and one 
power only, can arrest the descent and save us. That is 
the Christian religion. Democracy is but a side issue. 

he paramount issue underlying the issue of democracy is 

e religion of Christ, and him crucified; the bedrock ot 

lization; the source and resource of all that is worth 

ing in the world that is, that gives promise in the world 

to come; not as an abstraction; not as a huddle of sects 
factions; but as a mighty force and principle of be- 

ing. The Word of God, delivered by the gentle Nazarene 
upon the hillsides of Judea, sanctified by the Cross of Cal- 


ary, has survived every assault. It is now arrayed 
ipon land and sea to meet the deadliest of all assaults, 
Satan turned loose for one last, final struggle. . . . If 
world is to be saved from destruction—physical no 
less than spiritual destruction—it will be saved alone by 
the Christian religion. That eliminated leaves the earth 
to eternal war.” Even the forces of criticism and revolt 
which represent strong and numerous elements of the na- 
tion outside of the church and often antagonistic to it are 
largely friendly to religion and for the most part reverent 
toward Christ. 
With all the gain of the last hundred years and all the 
life and activity of the present the churches are far enough 
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from being what they ought to be or doing what they 
ought to do. They may not agree with some of the criti- 
cisms directed against them but with much of it they do 
agree and their self-criticism, while not identical with the 
criticisms from without is or ought to be far more severe 
and vital. But the chief point of all the true criticism 
is that on the one hand the churches are not yet meeting 
as they ought the religious and moral need of the nation, 
and that on the other there is a great deal of religious and 
moral need which is not self-recognized and does not want 
to be met. 


THE CHURCH’S SELF-CRITICISM 


The war has partly revealed and party created some of 
this need. The report on “The Army and Religion,” 
issued in Great Britain by the commission headed by the 
Bishop of Winchester and Dr. Cairns, is a remarkable 
account of the religious results and revelations of the 
war in the case of Great Britain. It is a grave document. 
A different account would have to be given by us in 
America. We saw and experienced so much less than 
Great Britain for one thing, and for another it would 
seem that the drift from the church has been far greater 
there than here. Our situation was set forth in a letter 
from one of the ablest observers who had as full opportu- 
nity as any man to judge. “The overseas men,” he wrote 
as they were streaming back under his eye, “are wonder- 
fully gentle and tender and impressionable. And our 
friend Judge Ben Lindsey is entirely mistaken about the 
doughboy’s religion. Our experience with hundreds— 
probably thousands—of overseas men leads us to suspect 
that both his article and Harry Fosdick’s in the Atlantic 
Monthly were written entirely from data collected from a 
few officers and mainly cynics who did not see actual ser- 
vice, but’ had time to criticize. The returning overseas 
man is going to be just what we make him. He is re- 
sponsive, hungry for guidance religiously, and morally 
and spiritually teachable. Far from dictating he seems 
to me to want to be ‘fitted in,” and looks to us for leader- 
ship just as he did to his captain and lieutenants. I fail 
to detect the slightest trace of any army of intellectual 
radicals bent on overthrowing the bulwarks of theology, 
systematic, dogmatic or biblical. And as for the ethi- 
cal radical who is going to ‘do away with Puritanism and 
blue laws,’ he is beaten at the start and knows it. He is 
invariably in deep moral trouble himself and wants to 
get out by the straight and narrow path, when you finally 
probe his secret. The church of the living God has the 
opportunity of the ages.” 


THE WAR AS A CRUCIBLE 


Whatever the critics of the church, dissatisfied with its 
sincerity or its adaptation to new social and industrial 
needs, may say, all who have been studying men as men, 
not as classes of men, as they were poured through the 
crucible of the war organization have noted certain broad 
human facts bearing on the influence and opportunity of 
the churches. We have learned that there is a universal 
and enduring common human faith in God in the young 
men of our country. Atheism as a deliberately accepted 
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philosophy of life was nowhere to be found in the war. 
Men might have put it on as a pose before, but it seemed 
foolish and insufficient face to face with the moral reali- 
ties of a struggle where invisible values were supreme and 
absolute and made a God as their source and end seem an 
axiom. To this God men prayed, crudely no doubt and 
intermittently, but in the extreme hours invariably, and 
the man who prays acknowledges and experiences the 
things which give the churches their undying hold on hu- 
man life. What relation this prayer to God sustained to 
Jesus Christ was not clearly thought out by men and is 
not clearly thought out now, but unquestionably Jesus 
Christ’s relation to him and to the man who prayed was 
a unique and unequaled relationship. These were feel- 
ings and instincts, not thought out theological convictions. 


— 
AN APPALLING OPPORTUNITY 

The percentage of men in the army who were church 
members was far less than the percentage in the general 
population with its women and girls, and far less than in 
the colleges and universities, but among them all, church 
members and non-church members alike the ignorance of 
Christian doctrine was immense. Indeed the ignorance ot 
all reasoned doctrine, political and economic, as well as 
religious, was appalling. It is amazing to see how efficient 
in action men can be who are utterly lacking in theoretical 
understanding and coherent reasoned opinion. 

There is present in the nation, then, as a sequel to the 
war, a state of mind evidencing the diffused influence of 
the Christian church in the past and offering it a new 
and appalling opportunity. But the outline just suggested 
is a woefully inadequate diagnosis. The moral and physi- 
cal tension of the war has been succeeded by a wide- 
spread moral apathy and lassitude. The type of which 
a New York Sun correspondent named “Achates” wrote 
some years ago is very prevalent: “My friend, Amaturus,” 
wrote he, “is a very decent fellow. By that I mean he 
has a conscience but he does not bother others with it, and 
he has a soul but he does not allow it to bother him.” The 
masters of the secondary and high schools who see the 
psychological effects of the war in the most plastic section 
of American life tell us of this ethical and intellectual re- 
laxation as the outstanding symptom with which they have 
to deal. It is accompanied in the young and the old by a 
reaction from the high idealisms and hopes and confi- 
dences. The world cooperations, the intellectual trust, the 
sacrifice and service of war, which are even more rational 
and necessary now are rejected with a sort of shame for 
our excess of humanitarianism and world sympathy in the 
past four years. Men who a few months ago denounced 
the spirit which could hold neutral and aloof from the 
woe and struggle of the world now deride the spirit of 
national unselfishness and bid the nation to take the most 
irreligious and treacherous course it could possibly take 
and lose its life by seeking to save it. Moral lassitude, 
unbelief in an ideal order and a Kingdom of God among 
men, the rejection of the duty of the nation to serve man- 
kind—these are suicidal conceptions which can deceive 
men for only a little while and whose presence gives the 
churches a new opportunity to grow strong by positive 
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resistance and by the assertion of a moral leadership which 
such conceptions make easy and whose triumph they guar. 
antee. 

Those who construe the entire contemporary problems 
in social and economic terms may complain that this 
statement is only religious and individualistic. That js 
because the other articles in this series will, I venture to 
presume, sufficiently emphasize the declared failure of the 
church to do its duty in the field of social justice and in- 
dustrial readjustment. I do not go into that subject. | 
simply contend that with all its failings, sadder in Christ's 
sight even than they are in ours, the Christian church has 
been and is an increasing and not a diminishing power 
for good and truth in America and the nation never need- 
ed it and never mere fully realized its need of it than 
today. The real problem is, will the church and the na- 
tion let Christ fully in by the only door through which 
He can come, the door of surrendered personal wills? 





A view of the church quite different from that of Dr, 
Speer and Dr. Jefferson will be presented next week by 
Dr. JosepH Ernest McAree. His subject will be “Re- 
LIGIOUS STAGNATION IN A CHANGING SoctAL Oper.” 
The article is one of the most remarkable that has ever 
been offered by a religious journal, 


These are the Things I Prize 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of cloud that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth— 
And, best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 


So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love; 
And when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and from the waters clear, 
Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
From all that makes the world so bright and dear. 


But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And while I clasp a well beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land— 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And breathe my body back to nature’s care, 
My spirit out to Thee, God of the open air. 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 








Sir Oliver Lodge and Religion 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Y DEAR YOUNG FRIEND: 
You may not, perhaps, personally remember me, 
though perhaps the signature at the end will not be 
wholly unfamihar; but I was one of a group who one 
night were discussing certain religious questions in that 
obby of the hotel at our last General Convention—a dis- 


cussion in which you took a prominent part. My excuse 
for writing you is the recent arrival in this country of 
Sir Oliver Lodge. What he has to do with it will, I hope, 
be clear, if you care to read on. I shall not soon forget 
the eagerness with which on the occasion mentioned you 
hampioned the cause of the so-called liberal theology and 
the splendid idealism which breathed in all you said. I 
felt then and feel now that if more of our younger min- 
isters had the same free horizons and courage of their con- 
victions, it would be better for the religion we both have 
at heart. So you see at least I am for open-mindedness 
and liberty ! 

With much of what you said I am in hearty agreement. 
Like you, I believe we have outlived the usefulness of 
many of the old formulas of religion. You cannot believe 
more completely than I in the “scientific point-of-view” 
(though we might differ on some details as to what that 
s), or the necessity of clearing away the undergrowth 
if supersitition from the pure, spiritual truth of the great 
leacher. Incontrovertibly, to science belongs the task of 
determining all matters of empirical fact, and to oppose 
he authority of church or Book to its seasoned conclu- 
ions in such matters is to play the role of a very futile 
\Iirs. Partington. The day is long past, in a world which 
is more and more being scientifically controlled, when we 
an imagine we are doing God service by pelting Charles 
Darwin with Scripture texts, or calling the higher criti- 

sm ugly names! 


“THE OLD SUPERNATURAL” 


| agree with you likewise in much of your idealism 
he lite of religion is certainly one of “personal values.” 
lt is the Unseen that alone matters. Truth, justice, honor, 
ve and so forth are the Eternals, and no moral universe 
conceivable that does not guarantee them. Materialism 
s the negation of religion, whether it be that of the scien- 
tist-turned-metaphysician, everything to 
les of energy, or of the evangelical religionist, who 
bargains with God for a heaven of “cakes and ale.” 
But I cannot follow you in your conception of the su- 
pernatural. If I understand you aright, you do not be- 
‘ve in “the old supernatural” of miracles, special provi- 


who reduces 


j 


dences, angelic or demonic beings, which you somewhat 
hastily assume have been ruled out by the body of opin- 


] 


ion we call scientific. You continue, to be sure, to use 


the old phrases, but would empty them of all, as you say, 
obscurantist content. 
be religion without that?), but you would confine the 
possible answer to a sort of reflex spiritual influence. You 
speak of the Holy Spirit, but you mean by it only the 


You still pray, of course (can there 


lifting power of ideals or the posthumous influence of the 
historical Jesus. You find in “inspiration” only an emo- 
tional heightening or speeding up of the normal processes 
of reflection. You are a bit uncertain and (may I say it) 
evasive when you speak of the resurrection of Jesus. You 
do not dogmatically deny that something out of the ordi- 
nary was happening about the first Easter Day, but you 
leave the impression, even on a sympathetic listener, that 
the resurrection stories are a handicap rather than an aid 
to faith; that instead of explaining, they need to be ex- 
plained—away ! 

Now, I hope you will not think me impertinent, when I 
say that, whatever else this may be, it is not historic Chris- 
tianity. Of course we must allow for development in 
every religion that lives, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween development and breach of continuity ; and just such 
You 
will not deny that the psychological atmosphere in which 


a breach I submit your type of Christianity to be. 


Christianity was nurtured at the beginning was saturated 
with “miracle,” nor that until approximately one hundred 
years ago no one claiming to be a Christian seriously pro- 
posed to separate the Christian faith from the Christian 
facts. Whether true or false, therefore, your “reconstruc- 
tion” of Christianity seems to me to be something much 
more radical than reconstruction, namely, a new religion 
historically, perhaps, but not genetically, connected with the 
old—something, let us say, like the Holy Roman Empire 
in its relation to the old Imperialism of the Caesars. 

The whole point turns on the extent to which Chris- 
lianity is bound up with certain supernormal phenomena 
which seem to you to be merely the aberglaube of devo- 
tion. My contention is that, on the contrary, they are of 
the essence of Christianity; that the whole Christian 
scheme is predicated upon the existence of two co-ordi- 
nate spheres of personal existence, one, this world of gross 
matter, subject to certain cosmic habits we call “laws of 
nature,” and the other a world of spiritual beings and 
forces; that between these two spheres there is continual 
interaction to the extent sometimes even of real breaches 
in the “uniformity of nature”; and that, finally, if you 
take out of Christianity this kind of supernatural, you 
remove its prime postulate and change not only its form 
which is admissable, but its nature, which is not admis- 
sable. This is not philosophic dualism; for it leaves unde- 
termined the metaphysical nature of miracle, and is not 
at all inconsistent with an ultimate oneness of Reality. 
that this 
conclusion on my part does not spring from any lack of 


I hasten, however, again to assure you 
sympathy with the liberal spirit or the scientific method. 
I fully appreciate the difficulties for the modern mind of 
the miraculous element in the gospels and elsewhere. Once, 
indeed, they seemed as insuperable to me as to yourself; 
and I was quite as enthusiastic for a reconstruction of 
Christianity in terms of the newer science and philosophy. 
It is true that, in my franker moments, I could never quite 


rid myself of the consciousness that I was engaged in a 
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piece of special pleading, not always ingenuous, and that 
there were real values in the old belief that could not be 
preserved in the new. I could not quite bring myself to 
the point of saying: “Be honest and admit that this new 
thing, however true and beautiful, is not historic Chris- 
tianity”; yet, something kept whispering to me that this 
was the straightforward thing to do. I was like a circus 
acrobat trying to ride two horses at once. I could not 
surrender my scientific point-of-view, but neither could I 
give up certain religious values. And so I kept trying to 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis, until, getting a closer 
view of each, I found that Scylla was not a rock and Cha- 
rybdis was not a whirlpool, and that the whole ocean was 


open to my sailing. 


THE MESSAGE OF SIR OLIVER LODGE 


This brings us back to Sir Oliver Lodge. What has 
he got to do with our discussion? Just this: That he is 
one of a rapidly growing number of eminent men of sci- 
ence who stand for the scientific endorsement of the very 
kind of supernatural for which I am pleading. In other 
words, if he and his co-workers are right, one does not, 
in order to be strictly scientific, need any longer to dena- 
turalize the Christian tradition, since the very things that 
were formerly a stumbling block to faith are now in good 
scientific standing. It is not a question, remember, as to 
any hypothesis or explanation — “spiritistic,” ‘“telepa- 
thic” or what not—of the phenomena vouched for by Sir 
Oliver, but simply of the reality of the phenomena them- 
selves ; by which, further, I mean not only, or chiefly, those 
emerging in the alleged “survival” experiments, but the 
sum-total of all those kindred happenings—telepathy, mo- 
tor-automatism, clairvoyance, etc.—that are generally in- 
cluded in the term Psychical Research. 

Now it is too late in the day for science to deny the facts 

such. As Sir Oliver Lodge says: “I venture to say 
that persons who deny the bare facts without 
any hypothesis, are simply ignorant Any dog- 
matic denials which such persons may now perpetrate will 
henceforth, or in the very near future, redound to the dis- 
credit, not of the phenomena thus ignorantly denied, but 
of themselves, the overconfident and presumptuous de- 
niers.” Even the phenomena of telekinesis (movement of 
objects without contact), so long regarded with suspicion 
by leading psychical researchers, must now, since the 
epoch-making experiments of Professor W. J. Crawford, 
D. Sc. of Queen’s University, Belfast, be accepted as prov- 
en. How these facts are to be interpreted and how far 
they will modify existing scientific concepts is another and 


very interesting question; but (let me repeat) the crucial 


point of the present situation is that there must now be 
admitted into the category of scientific fact certain classes 
of happenings that are not only just as “miraculous” as 
any of the New Testament and Christian traditions, but 
are of identical type. 

No one can read a page of the New Testament with- 
out feeling that he is breathing exactly the same atmos- 
phere as that in the Reports of the Psychical Research So- 
ciety—barring, of course, the critical analysis. Here are 
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our old friends of abnormal psychology and the seance- 
room in naive first century dress. Here are “clairvoy- 
ance,” “clairaudience,” “motor-automatism,” “phantasms 
of the dead,’ “levitation,” “telepathy,” “telekinesis,” “veri- 
dical dreams,” “hynogogic states,” “psychometry,” “psy- 
chotherapy,” “controls,” “possession,” “materialization.” 
Especially are the post-resurrection appearances of Jesus 
typical “phantasms of the dead,” and if they occurred to- 
day would at once be submitted to the Society for Psy- 
chical Research for verification. 

To be scientific, therefore, after this newer pattern, one 
need not emasculate the Christian tradition and try to make 


” 4 48 


oneself believe that prayer loses nothing in value, if the 
answer to it be merely subjective; that the Holy Spirit is 
just as real a Power (Paul’s word) though He be no 
more than a vague moral influence; that inspiration is no 
less genuine, though it be just a form of heightened ethical 
insight; that prophecy retains its full value, when it is 
shown to be (you know the familiar sophistry) not “fore- 
telling,” but “forth-telling”; that the immortality that is 
only “living in the eternal order which never dies” can 
function as effectually as the traditional heaven; that the 
supernatural is as satisfying, which is only a refined ethical 
idealism with an emotional content borrowed from a Chris- 
tian tradition laid away in the lavender of a cherished 
past ! 


“KNOWLEDGE OF ACQUAINTANCE” 


But even more important to me personally than any 
apologetic value of these researches, is the (so to say) 
concrete, psychological body they give to realities which 
otherwise would be to me mere metaphysical abstractions. 
Plato had much to answer for, I think, when he made all 
Reality consist in general ideas; for following his lead all 
idealistic thinking down to though not including Bergson, 
has been engaged in trying to define God, the soul, immor- 
tality, etc., in the thinnest of conceptual terms. Though 
early trained in that sort of thinking under the late lament- 
ed Edward Caird, I have never been able to acquiesce in tt 
with my whole soul. I have always felt the need of some- 
thing “thick”—-something I could not only think but feel 
and know—something that would be not only a postulate 
or necessity of Thought, but an actual sensible Presence. 
(On reflection, I will not alter the word “sensible.” ) 

You will remember Prof. James’ distinction between 
“knowledge of acquaintance” and “knowledge about”— 
“knowledge of acquaintance” being the perception of a 
definite that of immediate experience, and “knowledge 
about” being that which we gain through the medium of 
ideas and general propositions—those x’s and y’s of the 
“universe of discourse,” which we naively conclude are so 
representative of real things that we can pass them back 
and forth as the current money of Reality, without ever 
cashing them in at the treasury of immediate experience. 

Now what I have always craved in my religious life is 
just “knowledge of acquaintance” with spiritual Realities. 
I have wanted to know them immediately. I have wanted 
to find them in the context of my perceptional experience. 
I have wanted to know God as a real or possible Presence. 


, 
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| have wanted to find the supernatural in specific organic 
reactions, Which would tell me that there is “something 
there.” 

In this situation, the results of Psychical Research came 
as little short of a revelation. Here at last spiritualities 
were real, so that one could know them in a different 
sense from that in which we knew, e. g., the nebular hy- 
pothesis. Here at last was the bridge I had been looking 
for between metaphysics and experience. Without stulti- 


fying my scientific conscience, I can now believe in a God 


who meets me in that which is a part of myself, or of which 
| am a part—my subconsciousness. I can believe in a real 
Holy Spirit who works in and through me, not in meta- 
I can believe in the real personal exis- 
I can believe in conversion as 
I can accept 


phor, but in fact. 
tence of the risen Jesus. 
a real invasion of human life by the Divine. 
as veridical many religious experiences which before had 
seemed only hallucinations or misreports. In a word, I can 
elieve in the supernatural in the old religious sense—not 
sa desperate faith against experience nor as an abstrac- 
tion from experience, but as an actual power in experience. 


BELIEF IN MIRACLE 


| can do more. I can believe in miracle, i. e., in the 
casional incursion of personal will-power ab extra into 
In the light of the 


facts of Psychical Research, I can not only recognize such 


the world of ordinary experience. 


reaches of the natural order” as happen today, but 
an at least keep open mind as to certain biblical and 
tly miracles. I do not mean that this applies to all the 
racles of tradition: there are miracles and miracles—the 
making of the iron to swim, e. g., and the resurrection of 
lesus. Each must stand on its own evidence and one quite 
inderstands that the credulity of an unscientific age has 
be reckoned with. But I mean that it is no longer un- 
entific to suppose that real clairvoyance was sometimes 
manifested in Bible times; that miraculous cures (psy- 
therapies) did occur; that warning dreams were sent; 
oices were heard which were not hallucinations; 
that, perhaps, even “physical phenomena” were witnessed. 
hese things are not one whit more marvelous than act- 
occurrences today, testified to by expert and by no 
means credulous witnesses. Here, e. g., is an extract from 
a report of a series of experiments conducted by four 
‘members of the faculty of the University of Turin, “back- 
| by photographic and manumetric evidence” : 
\iter having seen with our eyes and controlled with 
‘ senses, now that we are persuaded that the phenomena 
ire authentic, we feel it to be a duty to state the fact pub- 
our turn and to proclaim that the few pioneers in 
nch of biology, destined to become one of the most 
nt, generally observed and saw correctly. The 
t the marvelous which we are about to relate will 
We understand: no 
ne can have a conception of what the phenomena are like 
unless he has been present.” 


} 
n- 


ake some frown and many smile. 


Here you have a group of scientific men gravely assert- 
ing that they have witnessed “miracles” in the old biblical 
sense of “wonders.” The significance of this is tremen- 
The old Protestant idea that scriptural miracles 


1 
Gous, 
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were credible and all others incredible has operated in a 
fashion directly contrary to that intended—namely, it has 
tended to throw discredit on all miracles, biblical included. 
For, if you assert that miracles do not happen today, you 
are, as Hume so clearly saw, creating an overwhelming 
presumption against their ever having happened. 

In conclusion, and with special reference to the popu- 
lar interest in alleged spirit communication: It argues a 
strange forgetfulness of the beginnings of Christianity, 
when Christian people say: “Our faith in immortality 
can have nothing to do with psychical phenomena” ; since, 
if it had not been for a psychical phenomenon, whether 
true or false, there would have been no Christianity. The 
early church did not base its belief in survival on any “im- 
mediate testimony of the Christian consciousness,” or any 
philosophical argument or dogma of the church, but on 
the fact testified to by credible witnesses, that Jesus had 
been seen anc talked with after his death. If then, why 
not now? 

Pardon my prolixity and frequent use of the first per- 
sonal pronoun. Go to hear Sir Oliver, if he visits your 
city. “Try the spirits whether they are of God.” 

H. D. C. MACLACHLAN. 
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Repression the Seed of Rebellion 


WENTY-TWO of the most representative religious lead- 
T ers in the United States have signed a protest against the 

radical action of officials and legiskatures in the suppres- 
sion of speech and assemblage and the wholesale deportation 
of aliens who hold radical ideas of government. Such men as 
Bishop Brent, chief of the A. E. F. force of chaplains, Charles 
S. Macfarland and Frank Mason North, executive secretary 
and chairman, respectively, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Worth M. Tippy, secretary of the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council, Frederick Lynch, editor of the Chris- 
tian Work, Harry Emerson Fosdick and Charles Edward 
Jefferson, two of the greatest pulpiteers in the country, Bishop 
Francis J}. McConnell and a number of other bishops and out- 
standing religious leaders of the nation, joined in this protest. 
Charles Evans Hughes has led many statesmen in voicing a 
like protest, and Francis F. Kane, U. S. District Attorney for 
Eastern Pennsylvania, has resigned his office rather than 
prosecute men under what he believes to be an un-American 
procedure. He says he is neither socialist nor pacifist, and 
points with pride to his record in rounding up slackers and 
He declares himself an advocate 
of conscription but draws the line between “the repression of 


evaders of military service 


mectings where proper discussion might take place, with the 
fair and reasonable expression of opinion” on the one hand, 
and “saying something and doing something which was in- 
tended to embarrass us in the war,” on the other. 


* * » 


The Church and 
The Forum 
In this connection the church is involved in a case that may 
become famous. It is that of Rev. Percy Stickney Grant of 
the Church of the Ascension in New York, a down-town 
church of which he has been rector for twenty-five years, a 
true friend of the poor, the alien and of democracy. The crime 
committed by this fine servant of humanity is that of con- 
ducting an open forum in his parish house on Sunday evenings 
to which men of all creeds and opinions came freely to ex- 
press their ideas. The issue has been somewhat confused in 
the public mind on account of a statement by Dr. Grant on 
the “Soviet Ark,” the Buford, which sailed away with its 
cargo of three hundred Bolshevik sympathizers and advocates. 
Dr. Grant said something about such deportation carrying the 
seeds of hate against America into foreign lands as the May- 
flower carried the seeds of hatred of certain European nations 
to this country. This was probably a tactical mistake by the 
rector. He denies intending any comparison between the 
Buford and the Mayflower or making any defense of the de- 
portees, but it was a blunder to put the two in any juxta- 
position at a time like this when minds are inflamed so read- 
ily by the strident prejudices of a narrow radicalism under 
the guise of “100 per cent Americanism.” The real case 
against Dr. Grant is not based upon this unfortunate rhetorical 
blunder, but upon the use of the church house as an open 
forum, and the essential issue at stake is as to whether the 
church is to tolerate the free expression of differing opinions. 
Dr. Grant speaks like a true prophet in tones of unmistak- 
able courage. Reminding his bishop and brethren that most 
Episcopalians were Tories in the Revolution for American 
independence and that the Episcopal church was silent on the 
matter of slavery, he asks if the church is always to be found 
on the losing side in outstanding epochs of human progress. 
He is of the oldest New England blood, born to the best an 
old and well-to-do family can give, and has no apology to 
offer beyond his life-long record as an American and servant 
of Jesus Christ. His bishop, who until a few years ago was a 
prominent business man, protests against the use of “the 
House of God as a meeting place for a public forum” to whicu 


men are sometimes invited to speak who believe neither jp 
God nor government, and demands that the rector stand loy. 
ally by the Episcopal church in all its laws and usages, 0} 
course the fundamental question is not the advocacy of Bol. 
shevism or atheism, but the question of free speech and of 
the use of a parish house as a place of free discussion for the 
people of a neighborhood to whom the ordinary church ser. 
vices may or may not make appeal. Is it not better to pro 
vide a free forum in such communities where those who adyo. 
cate radical ideas may come out into the light and where the 
temper of their discontent will be made more sane by the 
consciousness of freedom rather than inflamed by the sense of 
coercive repression? Justice Holmes recently wrote that with 
“effervescing opinions as with not yet forgotten champagnes, 
the quickest way to let them get flat is to expose them to the 
alr. 


What Is 
Americanism? 


In the name of “100 per cent Americanism” wholesale ar- 
rests are being made and great hardships and suffering in- 
flicted upon honest men and women whose misfortune it is 
to have incurred the suspicion of certain overbaked patriots 
who are not one whit more patriotic than are the rest of us, 
but who are just as radical and strident in their attitude as 
are their victims. These zealous gentlemen need to be given a 
few lessons in fundamental Americanism. They need to read 
the history of the sedition laws of the early days ot tne Re- 
public and to listen to Jefferson and Hamilton in regard to 
them. In those days men stood in fear of the virus of the 
French Revolution as today they fear the influence of the 
Russian Revolution. Then the Republic was new, the popula- 
tion smal] and less under the control of traditions than now. 
France was our benefactor. As a nation she was seeking 
freedom from the same sort of yoke as that from which we 
had just escaped. Thus her ideas were all the more liable to 
influence us. Today we are one hundred and ten millions 
strong, with solid traditions and an invulnerable government. 
Russia is a far-away land with a population that has never 
influenced us strongly. The total number of real Bolshevik 
in the entire nation is never reckoned to be more than from 
60,000 to 100,000, and probably not more than one-tenth that 
number, or less than one-hundredth of one per cent. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected to the Presidency upon a 
platform denouncing the Alien and Sedition laws as un-Amer- 
ican. In his inaugural address he declared that the very safety 
of our government depended upon according the utmost free- 
dom of opinion to even those who would change it. Hamilton 
was frank enough to join him in this judgment, aristocrat 
and advocate of powerful central authority that he was. Both 
these men believed that the suppression of free speech was 4 
greater menace to America and free institutions than was any- 
thing that could be said in its exercise. Have we lost faith 
in our most cherished and fundamental charters of liberty 
Such justification as is now being offered has been urged by 
every tyrant in history and by every imperialist in moder! 
times when the ruthiess hand of the occupying military 
crushes out the expression of patriotism in a colonial province 


7 * * 


The Seeds of 
Rebellion 


President Wilson declares that “repression is the seed of 
rebellion.” Why cannot our doughty and ill visioned patriots 
read the lesson of Russia where it was the denial of the right? 
of free speech and assemblage and of duly elected represent# 
tion that brought the violence of Bolshevik reaction? ‘Judge 
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Anderson (not he of coal! injunction fame) says that as a U. S. 
District Attorney whose business it was to ferret out pro- 
German plots, he can say conservatively that there was “no 
adequate basis of public fear” in them nor for any of the laws 
hysterically drawn to forfend against them, and that 99 per 
cent of them never existed except in perfervid imaginations. 
He adds: “I doubt the Red menace having any more basis in 
fact than the pro-German peril,” and declares it is the same 
press and the same men who are promoting similar hysterteal 
fear of them. He says: “There are Reds—perhaps dangerous 
Reds—but not one-half so dangerous as the prating pseudo 
patriots who, under guise of Americanism, are preaching mur- 
jer, ‘shoot-em-at-sunrise,’ etc.” 

What we need today much more than a continuance of the 
is a restoration of civil sanity and a renewal of confidence in 
American principles and traditions. In the steel strike area 
of Pennsylvania it was sedition to advocate labor unionism. If 
egislatures and Congress can deny seats to men who have 
been duly elected by their lawful constituents simply because 
the orthodox party men think their party tenets heretica,, 
where goes the principle of representation? If immigration 
ficers can deport individuals whom they charge with holding 
“un-American” views, where goes the right of asylum and 
trial by jury? If public officers or the paid deputies of a 
orporation can close public halls to American citizens and 
deny the rights of assemblage under police surveillance and 
protection, where goes the right of free speech? What has 
become of the First Amendment which prohibits the abridge- 
ment of speech or of the press and of the right of assemblage, 
and forbids any state to “deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law”? 

Atva W. TAYLOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Wilson’s Will 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


Apropos of your editorial of Feb. 5, fortunately we have a 
“will.” He, the nation, and the world are to 
be congratulated on this fact. Alva W. Taylor’s words in the 
“Wilson comes out of it all the one uncompro- 
mising idealist with the courage to fall for his principles, 
and time will justify his principles even though the fates hold 
them in leash fora while,” are all the answer your article needs. 
Had Wilson been a compromiser there would have been no 
eague at all, and there will be no League worth while until 
mis will prevails—and it will prevail, if it takes the balance 

his administration or even the next, whether it be Demo- 
atic or Republican. He is right, Grey and Bryan to the con- 
trary. To nationalize an international agreement is a contra- 
liction in terms. To Americanize a League of Nations is a 
transparent absurdity. 


president with a 


Same rsue 


One wonders what has become of our sense of national 
humor. A limited liability league! If the worst urged against 
the League were true, the obligations are none too great for us 
to undertake; of him to whom much is given much is required. 
nd the fact that we undertake such obligations will stand as 
4 warning to all those disposed to provoke further warfare 
1 will deter them from it, and also prove our faithfulness 
our allies. It’s the question of preparedness in another 
orm. If Wilson has not been allowed to preside over the 
League which he was instrumental in persuading so many 
nations to enter, it no more detracts from his glory than the 
tact that Moses was not allowed to enter the Promised Land 
detracts from his. Last in the war, last in the peace, last in 
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the hearts of the world, but when we get there we shall get 

there with both our feet, thanks to the will of Woodrow 

Wilson. CLARIS YEUELL. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Deportation Delayed ‘Too Long 
EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

] like your editorials because you “stir things up,” and that 
is good for al] of us. Just now you have stirred this particu- 
lar bit of your parish by your editorials on “Episcopal Rec- 
tor’s Lonely Voice Raised Against Deportations” and “Post- 
War Hysteria.” Ordinarily I would gladly join any “roll 
of honor” that you might start and head with your own name. 
But now I will have to be excused. You and the rector seem 
to be in the vast minority. I approve and applaud the de- 
portations. We did not begin soon enough. 
how perilously near the brink of national ruin we were until 
the war revealed it. We found that we had been tolerating 
and even fostering, yes, petting and pampering, the proverbial 
tiger that was ready to rend the hand that fed it. Mr. Editor, 
do we want more soldiers shot down in Armistice Day pa- 
rades? I think you are entirely wrong in saying that these 
radicals were deported “without giving them so much as the 
benefit of an ordinary trial.” My only criticism of the depor- 
tations is that they were delayed many years too long. 

Lafayette, Ind. J. N. JESSUP. 


We never knew 


Postscripts 
| want to congratulate you on the good paper you are issu- 
ing. A. R. TEACHOUT. 
Cleveland, O. 


Your paper is splendid. It is sent to me by one of the mem- 
bers of my Community church. WINIFRED W. DAGUE. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. (Of Winona Lake School of Methods.) 


The “Century” comes to hand regularly and stands alone. 
Norwood, S. Australia. GEoRGE W. JENNER. 


The “Century” grows with the age and is living, refreshing, 
inspiring. J. C. MASON. 
Bald Knob, Ark. 


I congratulate The Christian Century upon the fine way in 
which it is responding to a very real demand for a sane, spir- 
itual and sympathetic religious journal JOHN C, GATES. 


Princeton, Ky. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Plan for Methodist 
Reunion 


The proposed constitution for the reunion of the Methodist 
church has been published. On the point which has been 
most at issue, the southern Methodists have given way, agree- 
ing to a constitution which will create a regional conference 
of colored members represented in the General Conference. 
[he white membership of the United States is divided into 

x districts. Two of these include the present membership of 
the Southern Methodists and also some of the new states of 
the southwest. It is provided that the General Conference 
may never have more than five per cent of negro membership. 
Chis conference is to vary in numbers between 670 and 850. 
Che General Conference will have a kind of supreme court 
which will pass upon the constitutionality of the acts of the 
General Conference. It is provided in the new constitution 
that the General Conference does not have power to alter 
the Articles of Religion. This would make creedal changes 
impossible unless this section itself was changed. Changes 
in the constitution are made very difficult by requiring a three- 
fourths vote of the annual conferences and a two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference. 


Protest American Sports 
Going to Cuba 


Dr. Samuel! G. Inman has appealed to the Interchurch 
World Movement to do something with regard to the condi- 
tions in Cuba. Since prohibition went into effect, there have 
been 85,000 applications for passports to go to Cuba. Various 
forms of gambling are carried on in Havana. It is proposed 
that evangelical Christian work be carried on in Cuba among 
the English-speaking residents and that the natives of Cuba 
be aroused to do away with some of the worst evils of the 
American invasion by legislation preventing gambling and 
kindred evils. 


Eminent Methodists 
Pass Away 


In one week three eminent Methodists have passed away. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley was for years the fearless editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate. His death occurred at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., on Feb. 8 caused by hardening of the arteries. 
It is also announced that Dr. Freeman D. Bovard, office secre- 
tary of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
ts deceased. He was formerly editor of the California Chris- 
tian Advocate. He died on Feb. 6. It was only a week before 
that the denomination was called upon to mourn the passing 
of the Rev. Eustace Charles Eduard Dorion, D. D., the editor 
of Zion’s Herald. He was a comparatively young man. 


Unitarians of Hungary 
Will Receive Help 

Fifty thousand dollars will be raised in the United States 
for the aid of Hungarian Episcopalians if the plan of the pres- 
ident of the American Hungarian Association is carried out. 
The deputation taking the money will make strong repre- 
sentations to the Allied powers concerning religious liberty. 


Cardinal Mercier Speaks 
Against Alcoholism 


Cardinal Mercier has been invited to attend and speak at 
the Conferences of the World League against Alcoholism 
which will be held next October at Edinburgh. A recent ut- 
terance of the Cardinal indicates his attitude on the question 
of drink. He says: “I have always had at heart the promo- 
tion of temperance and the encouragement of the anti-alcohol 
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leagues. In my diocese of Malines a movement has been 
started, these past years, among the clergy and laity, the 
results of which are most satisfactory. I have ever considered 
alcoholism as one of the principal causes of misery among 
our people; more than once the attention of public authorities 
has been called to that universal plague. Fortunately meas. 
ures have been taken here to fight this enemy of mankind. 
and the three political parties have agreed to stem the torrent 
of alcoholism.” 


Will Study Good and 
Evil Propaganda 


The annual meeting of the Religious Education Association 
will be held at Pittsburgh, March 18-22 and the subject will 
be propaganda, both good and evil. Some of the modern 
methods of the control of public opinion will be studied, 
There will be group meetings at which the educational work 
of churches, colleges, universities, church schools, community 
agencies and week-day schools will be presented. 


Ecumenical Council of 
Methodists 


The Methodist Ecumenical Conference will be held in Lon- 
don beginning September 14 and will last two weeks. A com- 
mittee of British and Irish Methodists is in charge of the 
arrangements and the Rev. H. B. Workman is secretary and 
Sir Robert W. Perks, treasurer. Westminister Central Hall 
will be the place of meeting but some sessions will be held 
in Wesley’s Chapel. 


Pageant in Trinity Church, 
Boston 


The presentation of religious truth by dramatic methods has 
spread to the local churches in many sections of the country. 
Trinity Episcopal church of Boston recently had a pageant 
called “The Builders of the City of God.” It was presented 
by children. 


Episcopalians Will 
Learn to Sing 

One of the aims of the Nation-Wide Campaign of the 
Protestant Episcopal church is to improve the congregational 
singing within the denomination. Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, and former organist 
of the Trinity church, Boston, has elaborated plans to accom- 
plish this result. He was moved to this task by observing the 
results of community singing. 


Deaconesses Can Vote in 
Diocesan Convention 


The Protestant Episcopal diocese of Eastern Missouri re- 
cently took action making it possible for deaconesses to vote 
in the diocesan conventions. They will be the first women in 
their communion to have a vote outside the parish meetings. 


Dr. Archer Called to the 
University of Chicago 

Dr. J. Clark Archer, head of the oldest department of mis- 
sion study in America, has been called from his field of labor 
in Yale School of Religion to a position in connection with 
the allied divinity schools at the University of Chicago, where 
he would create a department of missions in that institution. 
He has also been offered the position of Dean of the Disciples 
Divinity House to fill the position made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. H. L. Willett. Dr. Archer served a term of 
service in India as a missionary and during the war he was 
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with the British army in Mesopotamia, which experience gave 
him a valuable knowledge of the near East. He will spend 
the summer in Holland in conference with religious leaders. 
His decision is not announced. 


Indiana Baptists Study 
Salary Question 

The statistics on salaries of ministers have one misleading 
feature by reason of the number of ministers who do secular 
work through the week. The Baptists of Indiana recently 
made a study of the salary question in their state. There were 
203 pastors without other source of income than the church. 
The average salary of these was $1,302. Seventy-one of them 
received over $1,500; eighty-nine received over $1,000, and 
forty-six received less than a thousand dollars. One-half of 
these men received an increase last year. The number of men 
who receive enough to keep a family in comfort according to 
the Labor Bureau’s figures is not indicated, but it would be 
but a small percentage of the total. 


Baptists Successful with 
War Prisoners 

The Baptists of Germany have done considerable work 
among Russian war prisoners, many of whom have not returned 
to their native land. About two thousand converts have been 
baptized and large numbers of New Testaments have been 
distributed among the men. Some of these prisoners are 
returning to Ru3sia, carrying the message with them. 


Federal Council Headquarters 
in Chicago 
he remoteness of New York from many sections of Amer- 
a has led the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
(America to decide to establish a headquarters in Chicago, and 
ifices will shortly be opened. It was natural that the Council 
ild decide to appoint Dr. H. L. Willett to the position of 
cutive secretary and make his office coordinate with that 
f Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, the present secretary. Dr. Wil- 
lett’s outstanding service to the Chicago Church Federation 
has brought him to the favorable attention of federation lead- 
rs everywhere and it was inevitable that his talents should 
nscripted for a larger field of operation. Dr. Willett has 
yet announced whether he will accept the call or not. 


Baptist Headquarters 
Are Moved 
Che transfer of Baptist foreign mission headquarters from 
to New York breaks the habit of a century. The na- 
tional movement now in progress in the denominations tends 
to centralize the denominational! activities and all of the soci- 
f the denomination will be in New York in a headquar- 
vhich will cost $100,000 per year for rent. The newly 
stablished denominational newspaper, The Baptist, published 
the northern Baptist convention, is the only national en- 
of the denomination which is located outside of New 
and that is to be published from Chicago. 


More for Janitors than 
for Education 


\ccording to the figures compiled by Dr. Walter S. Athearn, 
hairman of the educational department of the International 
Sunday School Association, the Protestant churches of Amer- 
ca spend three times as much for the services of their church 
) as they do for the religious education of their chil- 

(hese figures are arrived at through an investigation 
undertaken by the Interchurch World Movement in which Dr. 
is head of the religious education division. Other 
compiled in this investigation show that Protestant 

ldren receive an average of only 24 hours a year religious 
tion. The 1,600,000 Jewish children in the United States, 

i the other hand, receive 250 hours of religious instruction 
annually and the 8,000,000 Catholic children are instructed in 
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HE pre-Easter period is the 

natural season for the promo- 
tion in the congregations of the 
spirit and practice of personal de- 
votion and family worship. “The 
Daily Altar,” our beautiful new 
manual of devotion, is the perfect 
aid to the cultivation of spiritual 
strength in the daily life. There is 
for each day of the year a theme, 
meditation, Scripture, poem and 
prayer. You can begin the use of 
the book at any time in the year. 
In every church there should be 
formed just now a group of “Com- 
rades of the Quiet Hour.” 


How to Promote the Reading of The 


Daily Altar in Your Church 


Advise us, on a postcard, how 
many copies of the book to send 
you. You will be surprised how 
quickly you will dispose of them, 
for the general testimony from 
hundreds of churches is that “the 
book sells itseif.” 


PRICES IN QUANTITIES. 


Full Leather Edition: 5 copies 
for $11.00; 8 for $17.00; 18 for 
$35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per 
copy, net. 

Popular Edition: 5 copies for 
$7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for $20.00; 
50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 

Special Note: Add from 2 to 5 
cents per copy for postage when 
ordering in lots, or instruct us to 


send expregs collect. 
The book sells in single copies at 


$2.50 for the leather edition and 
$1.50 for the cloth. (Add 8 cents 
postage). 
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700 East 40th St., Chicago, Illinois 
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religion 200 hours a year. There are 27,000,000 Protestant 
boys and girls not affiliated with a Sunday school. It is to 
reach these children, as well as their parents, that the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association is pushing its work of in- 
structing and inspiring Sunday-school leaders through its sys- 
tem of conventions running down to every township in the 
country. The statistics of the present year indicate that among 
the various forms of church activities, there has nowhere been 
such a loss as in Sunday-school attendance, amounting to 3,- 
644,132 in the United States. The present number of Sunday- 
school pupils is 15,201,658. 


Methodists Want a Million 
New Members. 


The foremost project of the Methodist Episcopal church 
this year is to secure a million new members for the church. 
The church suffered the largest membership loss last year of 
any in its history. Ten times in the history of Methodism, 
this communion has lost membership, and all but one of these 
were in times of war. Rev. Edgar Blake is authority for the 
statement that a thousand Methodist ministers left their 
churches for war service and four hundred. thousand Metho- 
dist young men marched under the colors. 


Recognition of 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 


The Church of the Divine Paternity recently held a service 
of recognition for its new pastor, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Some of the most distinguished ministers of New York at- 
tended the service and participated in it. Dr. Cadman spoke 
on “The Christian Ministry in the New Age” and Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch spoke on “The Larger Fellowship.” Edwin Mark- 
ham spoke on “Poet and Preacher.” 


New Buildings for 
Episcopal Divinity School 

An energetic campaign will be started soon to raise funds 
to provide a new building for the Episcopal Divinity School 
of Philadelphia. This school will also have money for endow- 
ment which will enable the institution to provide new pro- 
fessorships in practical subjects. It is thought that two million 
dollars will be needed for the enterprise. 





Books on the Kingdom of God 


(Recommended by Dr. H. L. Willett.) 
Rauschenbusch: “Christianity and the Social Cri- 
sis. $1.50. 


Rauschenbusch: “Christianizing the Social Or- 
der.” $1.50. 


Peabody: “The Christian Life in the Modern 
World.” $1.25. 


Peabody: “Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion.” $1.50. 


W. N. Clarke: The Ideal of Jesus.” 75 cents. 
Rashdall: “Conscience and Christ.” $1.50 
Harnack: “What Is Christianity?” $1.50. 
Scott: “The Kingdom and the Messiah.” $3.75. 
Add 8 cts. postage on each book ordered. 
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700 East 4oth Street, Chicago. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


One Eternal Decision * 
"Tenis theme this week is Christian living and we are 


told to put away all wickedness, all guile, all hypocricies, 

all envying and all evil speakings. There must be one 
grand clean-up. There must be a break with the past. There 
must be a straight road for the future. I am convinced that, 
from the human side, nothing is so important as the making 
of one eternal decision. There must be a clenching of the 
fists, a setting of the jaw, a masterful, all-embracing decision 
of the mind and the determining of a goal. When once that 
is honestly and completely done, everything bends to that 
choice. We battle with indecision, with dalliance, wth soft 
complacency, with yielding compliance. We need to put iron 
into our souls; we need to drive a stake; we need to make 
the great adventure—risk all and win or lose on God. When 
a man makes such a decision, God does the rest. All of this 
is comprehended in what is usually called “conversion.” 

Stopford Brooke had a sermon on our “pet sin”—the sin 
that seemed so particularly and intimately a part of the self 
that one could hardly think of living without it. He compared 
it to a viper which one carries in a bag over one’s shoulder, 
At any moment it may break through and sting to the death. 
Or, to change the figure, it is like an enemy, kept within an 
ancient castle. At some opportune moment he may let down 
the drawbridge and let in a whole horde of enemies. Al! 
sins seem to be in league. To keep one means to welcome 
all. The soul must be swept and garnished; then the king 
must be put upon the throne. It is the selection of that 
king which constitutes the al'-important business of your 
faculties. All wickedness, deceit, bluff. envy, jealousy and 
evil-speaking must be put out once and for all. One must 
decide clearly and finally that he will bar all these from his 
life. As we love to wear clean clothes, so we must love clean 
thoughts. As we love music and harmony, so we must love 
kindness and sympathy. Nothing so indicates a man as the 
choice of his words and the way in which he articulates them. 
All evil-speaking must be banished in order that words which 
are good, beautiful and true may occupy all the space. Re- 
cently there has come to my attention a movement called, 
“The Good Word Club.” If you join. you promise to make 
every effort to use only the finest words, for words represent 
power. You promise not to talk of unpleasant, evil, slan- 
derous things. You promise even not to speak of sickness. 
You think and speak health, good-will, happy, helpful, cheer- 
ing, powerful words—words that are filled with rich content 
as ships come with cargoes of foods. Thus we sweep out 
the evil and we welcome the good. 

A study of famous men and women will convince you that 
all have been noted for decision, the ability to see facts 
clearly, to determine the most worthy course and then to 
focus all energies upon the best set of facts. A decision, in 
order to be of value, must be made with keen intelligence and 
with swiftness. The aim must not only be good, but the 
trigger must be pulled at the psychological moment! There 
is no use shooting at a lion a moment too late. When the 
house is on fire you cannot take an hour to determine the best 
thing to do. Character, training. reserve power, all assert their 
superiority in the hour when decision is called for, or rather 
in the precise moment when decision is imperative. 

Jesus set his face toward the cross. Paul set forth for 
Jerusalem. Augustine banished sin. Brooks surrendered him 
self to Christ. You raise yourself to the n-th power when: 
with one eternal decision you clean out your soul and em 
throne Christ. O, the joy of clean power! 

Joun R. Ewers. 


*Lesson for Feb. 29. I Pet. 2:1-5, 11-12, 19-25. 
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NEWS OF THE DISCIPLES 


w. F. Turner a New American 
Society Secretary 


w. F. Turner of Spokane, Wash., 
who had been serving the American 
Christian Missionary Society in the 


Northwest as superintendent of that dis- 
trict, has been elected associate secre- 
tary of the society and will assume his 
duties at the Cincinnati office this week. 


First Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
Will Divide 

Division, made necessary by the 
growth of its congregation, is part of 
the program of First church, Atlanta, 
Ga. Under the ministry of L. O. Bricker 
the congregation has quite outgrown the 
building and it ts proposed to swarm 

1 new section of the city and erect 

a new building there. The entire mem- 
bership of First church will take an ac- 
tive interest in the new undertaking. 


First Church, Portland, Ore., 
Will Soon Have New Building 

The annual reports of First church, 
Portland, Ore., showed that the sub- 
scriptions now in hand for a new build- 
total $63,000 and payments on these 
riptions are being made continual- 
ly. The total money raised for all pur- 
was $22,126; accessions to the 
church numbered 116; the contributions 
to m reached a total of $5,554. 
The popularity of the minister, H. ‘H. 
Griffis, is indicated by his numerous calls 
for community service. He officiated at 
weddings in the course of the 
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Anderson, Indiana, Church Is 
Strongly Missionary 
entral church, Anderson, Indiana, 
five representatives on home and 
foreign fields. This church recently es- 
tablished H. H. Wagner, of Franklin, 
Ind., as pastor of Arrow Avenue church 
\nderson, which is a_ living-link 
church of Central. Central church fos- 
tered to self-support East Lynn church 
which is now under the leadership of 
E. D. Lowe. O. L. Hull is pastor at 
Central. 


Encouraging Results on 
the Foreign Field 
The mail of the missionary secretaries 
has been particularly reassuring of late. 
From all the great world fields there is 
news which heartens and encourages the 
ds of the missionary enterprise. 
Miss Effie B. McCallum reports that at 
Nanking, China, the girls’ school has a 
capacity enrollment and no more pupils 
an be taken. New dormitories are 
needed in order to enlarge the school. 
In the school conducted by F. E. Har- 
nar, at Harda, India, the government 
inspector has paid a visit recently and 
reported the pupils to be more than the 
average for the district. Dr. C. .C. Drum- 
mond dispenses medicine at Harda, and 
he had 993 new patients last month, 


probably more than any American doc- 
tor had. Herbert Swanson, of the Phil- 
ippines, recently baptized a group of 
new converts in the ocean, and the con- 
gregation was caught in a heavy storm 
during the service. Dr. C. L. Pickett is 
waging an even battle with cholera at 
Laoag, in the Philippines. The people 
affected often die within a few hours 
after the onset of the disease. F. E. 
Livengood recently had the interesting 
experience of preaching his first sermon 
in Hindi at Jubbulpore. Pastor Koh is a 
native Chinese preacher at Chuchow 
who is proving very efficient in religious 
work. He recently received into the 
church six converts and spends his time 
with great diligence talking religion. 
Ray E. Rice reports that the orphanage 
at Damoh, India, has had to refuse to 
accept a number of boys recently. Thx 
exchange rate is unfavorable and prices 
high. A. F. Hensey, of the Congo coun- 
try, recently went to Leopoldville tu 
attend a meeting of the Commission for 
the Protection of the Natives. There is 
every reason to believe that the in- 
creased support of missionary work that 
will come through the Interchurch 
World Movement will mean that these 
reports of progress may be multipliea 
many times. 
* 7 * 

—F. E. Mallory, of Joplin, Mo., has 
recently been elected president of the 
‘Jasper County (Mo.) Christian Mission- 
ary Society, to succeed C. C. Garrigues, 
who became Missouri state secretary 
January 1. 


—The Northwest Parliament held in 
Dalles, Ore., February 2-5, considered at 
one of its sessions “The Neglected Doc- 
trines of Christianity.” These were con- 
ceived to be the doctrines of the Second 
Coming, Stewardship, Divine Healing 
and Holiness. A session was devoted to 
the consideration of preacher problems 
which included Study Time, Money, 
Community Interests and Soul Life. 


—M. L. Pontius, of Jacksonville, IIl., 
is giving a series of Tuesday evening 
talks before the Trades Assembly of his 


city in the court house on Tuesday 
evenings. These addresses have been 
given large space in the Jacksonville 
papers. 


—Lee Tinsley is the minister of three 
Disciple churches in a single township in 
Indiana. He makes his headquarters in 
Carlisle. During the month of January 
seventy-nine new members were receiv- 
ed into the church there, including many 
of the leading men of Carlisle. The 
prospects in all of the churches under 
his care are, favorable. 


—Downey Avenue church, Indianapo- 
lis, has not been out of debt for a great 
many years. Late in 1919 a campaign 
was started to clear up the $1,500 debt 
and on the first Sunday in February the 
mortgage was burned. The congrega- 
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tion received 118 new members during 
1919. A school of missions has been 
conducted for the members of the church 
for eight weeks, which has been a suc- 
cess in every way. The enrollment was 
225. The church is increasing its budget 
this year by a thousand dollars. Clai- 
ence W. Reidenbach is pastor at Downey 
Avenue. 


—Minier, IIl., is not a large town, but 
the church there has a record of doing 
things. After arranging for a heavy 
budget of missionary giving, the church 
has built a parsonage for its minister, 
J. P. Rowlinson, at an expense of $8,000. 
H. H. Peters, state secretary, assisted 
in raising the last $1,500 of the money 
needed to pay for the building. 


—The Board of Trustees of the Bible 
College of Missouri have lost a faithful 
helper through the death of P. H. Rea 
He became a member of the board in 


1909. 


—After a fruitful ministry at Man- 
hattan, Kans., with a great agricultural 
college in the community and a military 
camp near by, Otho C. Moomaw has 
resigned and accepted a call to Alham- 
bra, Cal. The Manhattan church has not 
yet named his successor. 


—After fulfilling a fruitful ministery 
in Arcadia, Ind., F. W. Wolff is now 
going to Sheridan, Ind. Hs is an ac- 


complished musician and much attention 
is given to the music m every church 
where he ministers. 


—About one hundred new members 
were received into First church, Dan- 
ville, Ill., last year under the leadership 
of A. F. de Gafferelly. The treasurer's 
report showed all bills paid and a good 
surplus on hand. 


—The ministers within a hundred 
miles of Dallas, Tex., have formed an 
alliance and hold monthly meetings, 


pooling expenses to their monthly meet- 
ings. Dr. Royal J. Dye, formerly of the 
Congo country, addressed this organiza- 
tion recently. 


—A Spiritualist, Lieut.-Col. E. S. 
West, of Ft. Leavenworth, has_ chal- 
lenged two Disciple ministers of Kansas 
City to a debate. These are James Small, 
of Hyde Park church, and W. A. Fite of 
Ivanhoe Park church. The colonel of- 
fers to affirm that “the so-called dead 
can, and do, communicate with the peo- 
ple of the earth.” 


—The popularity of George P. Taub- 
man at Long Beach., Cal., is indicated by 
the fact that the church no longer holds 
the congregations and some recent Sun- 


day evening services have been held in 
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the Municipal Auditorium with an at- 
tendance of three thousand people and 
many turned away. The congregation 
is putting up a new building this year 
which will more nearly accommodate the 
work which is being done. 


—The ministry of Percy Davis in Mon- 
essen, Pa., church is proving fruitful, 
seventeen new members having been re- 
ceived into the church recently. The 
church is cooperating with all the gen- 
eral work of the communion. 





| Memorial CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Baptists and Disciples 


Oakwood Bivd.West of Cottage Grove 
Chicago ov irtert L. Willett, Minister 





—A. C. Smither was for many years 
pastor of First church, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and more recently editor of The 
Christian Evangelist. He is now en- 
gaged in business in Los Angeles. The 
church has made him pastor emeritus. 
The acting pastor there is Edgar F. 
Daugherty. 


Herbert W. Disciple 
minister of Missouri, was out driving on 
a recent Sunday afternoon, with his wife 


Pinkston, a 


and cousin, and in endeavoring to pass 
a railroad crossing all were hit by a train 
ind killed. Mr. Pinkston’s ministry has 
extended over the entire section of Mis- 
souri of which Calhoun is the center. 


-George B. Townsend has given a 
good account of his ministry at Angola, 
Ind. The annual reports show that there 
were fifty-seven accessions to the church. 
he money used for the general funa 
5 building fund, $4,158.86; 


missions, $1,352.99, 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
142 W. 8ist Street 
Finis Idleman, Minister 


| New York 








The office of Guy H. Findly, at 
Guthrie, Okla., has been thoroughly fur- 
nished, with typewriter and other neces- 

aries, and he has been given a three 
hundred dollar increase in salary. The 
church closed the year with every obli- 
gation met and money in the treasury. 
There were 100 accessions to the church 
last year and the membership is now 
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646. Two high school girls have receny- 
ly consecrated themselves to missionary 
service. The total budget of the church 
for all enterprises was $5,234.32. 


—The young church at Janesville, 
Wis., is looking forward to a new build- 
ing this coming year. Services are now 
being held in the old Presbyterian 
building. , 


—Extensive improvements are beiny 
made on the church at Bowling Green, 
O., and a pipe organ and a new baptistry 
are being installed. The total expendi- 
ture for these improvements amounts to 
$8,000 or $10,000. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Remfry Hunt landed 
at Vancouver, ‘Canada, recently to begin 
a furlough from their mission work in 
China. They have a record of thirty-one 
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years of service with the Foreign So. 
ciety. Mr. Hunt is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London and has 
been awarded many medals for service 
with the Chinese Red Cross. 


—Covina church, of Los Angeles, re. 
cently raised $2,000 for its two living. 
links. 


Norman H. Robertson, of Shelbyville, 
Illinois, church, presented gospel 
themes in a series of evangelistic sery- 
ices recently and _ reecived into his 
church forty-one new members. On the 
closing day of the series, George L, 
Snively was present and assisted in ge. 
curing pledges for over fifty thousand 
dollars, to be used for a new building. 
The pastor’s salary was given a good 
increase recently, and besides this a gift 
of two hundred dollars tendered him. 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER 








PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


ONTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when 
are not crowded together on the page. 
smothered in a comer. The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The American Christian Daily 


The first Christian Daily in the United States, 
to be published in Chicago 


The Publishing Company 


EV. J. CLOVER MONSMA, a former newspaper 
man, author, and preacher (president and man- 
aging editor); G. B. VAN HEYNINGEN, a Chris- 

tian worker and business man (secretary-treasurer) ; 
JupGE McKENZIE CLELAND, Vice-President of the 
Moody Institute (legal counsel and executive committee 
member) ; Rev. J. P. BATTEMA, former newspaper man; 
JACOB BUITEN, JR., business manager of two church 


weeklies; A. B. T. Moore, National Secretary of the 
Gideons (distributing Bibles in the hotels) and Editor 
of the Gideons’ Monthly; Ernest L. VoceEL, Sr., Illi- 
nois State President of the Gideons and a former news- 
paper man. These men belong to various Protestant 
denominations. The paper will be absolutely non-de- 
nominational. It will be orthodox Protestant in a gen- 
eral sense. 


Please Read the Following Open Letter 


Dear Friends: 

We desire to submit for your consideration a few 
remarks anent our proposed publication. 

It is a deplorable fact which needs no proof that the 
daily press has become a commercialized institution 
whose principal aim is to wield political power and pay 
large dividends to its owners. To do this it must have 
a large circulation. To secure such circulation methods 
are adopted which are demoralizing to individual char- 
acter, as well as to families and homes. No right is 
too sacred to be spared; no scandal too disgusting, no 
crime too revolting, to be dragged forth and portrayed 
with scare headlines, pictures and diagrams, for the 
delectation of the degenerate and the outraging of the 
sensibilities of the decent men and women to whom the 
daily newspaper is a necessity. The humiliating fact 
in this connection is that few daily papers could suc- 
ceed without the support of Christian people. The 
Christian churches of this country have a membership 
of more than forty-two million people—enough to sup- 
port a thousand daily papers—yet there is not one 
newspaper that dares, apparently, to nail a religious 
and a high moral banner to its masthead, and those 
papers that are the most blasé in their methods, that 
are able to procure the greatest “scoops” of high life 
scandal and low life crime, are the ones that are able to 
display affidavits showing the largest circulation. 

We believe that this is not only utterly wrong 
from every standpoint of community interest and wel- 
fare, but also wholly condemnable from the standpoint 
of our Christian faith. If we mean to practice what 
we preach we cannot and may not rest until we have 
brought about the establishment of at least one great 
Christian Daily. 

In our estimation, the thing that our nation needs 
most of all in this time of political upheaval and social 
unrest is a daily press that presents the teachings of 
Jesus Christ as they apply to the various departments 
of life. Bolshevism, anarchism, and radicalism cannot 
possibly thrive in a country whose people have been 
enlightened by the Gospel. The founders of our great 


country were men whose principles, treasured and main- , 
tained amidst direst suffering, were squarely opposed 
to what the twentieth century demagogue stands for. 
We believe that no more effective safeguard for our 
national inheritance can be created than a daily press— 
a means by which from day to day people are reminded 
of their great national] blessings and brought face to 
face with their responsibilities before God and man. 


The American Christian Daily is to work in that 
direction. We are to publish a paper that is up-to-the- 
minute in every respect. We shall have full leased 
wire service, special cable service, strong correspond- 
ence features, and a first class staff of reporters. There 
will be no Sunday edition nor any Sunday labor in the 
plant. We shall give what we consider important news. 
The other day a great convention of the Interchurch 
World Movement was held in Chicago, and the local 
dailies ignored it almost completely. Stories of crime 
and villainy took the place that should have been given 
to this great Movement. We shall do exactly the 
opposite. 

What we need is the hearty co-operation of the 
Christian men and women of the country. We ask 
every reader of this paper who believes in the worthi- 
ness of the cause that we represent to drop us a line 
and let us know about it. Do not postpone writing. 
The King’s business requires haste. 

We ask something else in addition to the above. 
The Company is just now in the midst of a campaign 
of stock selling. We want men and women who have 
a little money to invest to correspond with us. There 
is a splendid chance here of doing real good with your 
money. At the same time this is a great business 
opportunity, for the general enthusiasm for our plan 
tells us that this undertaking will be a tremendous 
success from the very start. 

Are you satisfied with the newspapers as they 
If not, please let us know! 

Have you any money to invest in this great and 

laudable undertaking? If so, please let us know! 


are? 


The American Christian Daily Company 
708 Garrick Building, Chicago, IIl. 











“The Kingdom of God 
Will Come in a Day” 


Our Church, in cooperation with the In- 
terchurch World Movement has set aside 
the month of February as Christian 
Stewardship Month. 


These are the foundation thoughts of 
stewardship : 


—that God is the owner of all things. 


—that man is steward under God, for 
his life, his work, and his money. 


—that only by setting aside a first por- 
tion of his income can he make proper 
and effective acknowledgment of that 
stewardship. 


Sunday, February 22nd, has been chosen 
as Nation-wide Stewardship Acknowledg- 
ment Sunday. 





Stewardship Calendar 
February 
Christian Stewardship Educational 
Period 
February 22, Stewardship Acknow! 
edgment Sunday 
February 29, Life Service Enlist 
ment Sunday 
March 
Pre-Easter Period for the deepen 
ing of the Spiritual Life and the 
Enlistment of Life Recruits 
April 
April 4, Easter Sunday, Nationa! 
Join-the-Chaerch Day 











The goal which the Churches together 
have set is 10,000,000 Christian Stewards 
regularly enrolled in the holy habit of giving 
of themselves and their resources. 


“One more revival, only one is needed,” 
said Horace Bushnell; 


“The consecration of the money power 
to God. When that revival comes, the 
Kingdom of God will come in a day.’’ 


Horace Bushnell knew what he was talk- 
ing about. If every member of every church 
were a steward under God the Church could 
do a generation of work in a single year. 


Do this one great thing to hasten the com- 
ing of the Kingdom: enroll as a Christian 
steward. February 22nd is the day. 


For full information and helps for Pastors, Sunday School Super- 
intendents and Women’s and Young People’s Societies write the 


Stewardship Department 


me INTERCHURCH World Movement 


of North America 


45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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